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 LONGUEVILLE (TAE Duke ps). 


FENRY of Orleans, Duke of Longueville, 

> father of the Duke of Longueville, had 

no reaſon to complain of the favours of love, 
but the iſſue of them was very fatal. It is 
well known that the fair Gabrielle d'Eſtrees 

was the moſt beautiful woman of her time: 
the Duke of Longueville, captivated by her. 

charms, endeavoured to render himſelf 

agreeable, and ſucceeded. In the midft of his 
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good fortune, he perceived that Henry IV. was 
| his rival: not willing to hazard the favours 
of his King to preſerve thoſe of his miſtreſs, 
he requeſted her to reſtore all his letters, pro- 

miling, on his ſide, to do the ſame, and al- 
ways to retain for her the moſt tender friend- 
ſhip. The fair Gabrielle ſuffered herſelf to be 
ſeduced by the promiſes of the Duke, and 
made a faithful reſtitution ; but her lover, 
not equally honourable, preſerved the moſt 
paſhonate letters. 

Tunis breach of faith, which ably had 
no other motive than vanity, was the cauſe of 
his death. Aſter experiencing every kind of 
chagrin on the part of the King, which his 


miſtreſs aggravated, he travelled, and making 


his entry at Dourlens, was killed, by a diſ- 
charge of artillery which was made in his ho- 
nour by the troops, which had been put under 


arms. This blow is attributed to the ven- 


geance of the fair Gabrielle. | 
THrs fame Duke of Longueville was the 

cauſe of two deaths ſtill more tragic than 

his own: he had been publicly ſpoken of as 


the lover of the Counteſs de Chaulnes, and 


the Machioneſs d'Humieres, and had even 
ſacrificed the latter to Mademoiſelle d' Eſtrees. 
. The 
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The huſbands of theſe two ladies cruclly re- 


venged their honour; the one was ſtrangled * 
with her own hair by maſked men, and the 
other, walking with her huſband in a park, 
was puſhed into a piece of water, where ſhe 


was drowned. 


Anno 1595. 

Tk Duke de 1 ſon of him of 
whom we have ſpoken, played a great part 
during the minority of Louis XIII. but the 
Dutcheſs, his wife, ſiſter of the Great Conde, 
played ſtill a greater at the expence of her huſ- 


band's honour, The letters of gallantry which 


ſhe bad written to the Duke of Beaufort, and 
which were ſacrificed to Madam Montbaſon, 


were much talked of. The attachment of this 


Princeſs to the Prince Marſillue, and the Mar- 
ſhal de T'urenne, of whom we ſhall have oc- | 
caſion to ſpeak, is known. Ihe chronicle of 
ſcandal has even left ſuſpicions rather ſtrong, 
upon a connection too tender between the 
Lutcheſs and the Prince of Conde, her bro- 


ther. 


Anno 1643. 
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LOUIS, Count Palatine, and lord of High 


Bavaria, had married the Princeſs of Bra- 


bant, of whom he was extremely fond. Chance 
cauſed a letter to fall into his hands, which 
that Princeſs had written to a certain noble- 
man. Some equivocal expreſſions which it con- 
tained, madc Lewis believe that his wife was 


unfaithful. Giving himſelf up to all the fury 


of jealouly, and without taking the trouble to 
aſcertain the fact, he mounted his horſe, went 


to Donavent, where the Princeſs refided, and, 


after having the captain of the caſtle killed, as 


alſo the ſteward, and the women of the cham- 


ber, he cauſed the head of his wife to be ſtruck 
off by the hand of the executioner. Scarce- 
ly was this tragedy finiſhed, when Lewis was 
convinced of the innocence of her whom he 
had put to death. The grief which he felt 
was fo great, that his hair became white in 


one night, although he was only twenty-ſeven 


years of age. To expiate his crime, he found- 


ed the beautiful monaſtery of Furſtenfeld, in 


Bavaria, and cauſed the following lines to be 
engraven on the wall. 


Conjugis 
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Conjugis innocæ fuſi monumenta cruoris 


Pro culpa pretium, clauſtra ſacrata vices. 


Anno 1246. 
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THE Emperor Louis I. called le Debon- 
naire, was the ſon of Charlemagne, whom he 
little reſembled. As the father had merited 
the admiration and attachment of his people 
by his conduct, valor, and ſucceſſes, ſo the ſon 
drew upon himſelf the contempt of the nobles, 
by his weakneſſes and devotion, too minute and 
confined. In the beginning of his reign he 
acquired many enemies, He had ſeven ſiſters, 
all young and handſome, who, the daughters 
of a prince, over whom Love had great domi- 
nion, imitated him too much in his weak- 
neſſes, and did not even take the precaution to 
conceal their intrigues. 

Lovis cauſed their lovers to be put to death 
and themſelves to be ſhut up in monaſteries ; 
this ſeverity alienated the affections of his 
people, eſpecially of the women. The moſt 
unfortunate circumſtance was, that this prince, 
who had ſhewn ſo much ſeverity, to remove 
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the ſcandal of his court, was not long before 
he was witneſs to a greater, which his weak- 


neſs would not permit him to remedy, and 
which cauſed the unhappineſs of his life. 


TEIs prince, in his ſecond marriage, eſpouſ- 
ed Judith of Bavaria, daughter of Guelphe, 
Count of Altorf: ſhe was ſuſpected, and even 
accuſed of a cciminal commerce with Bernard, 


Count of Barcelona, Great Chamberlain f 


the Emperor. Every thing favoured this ac- 
cuſation; the Empreſs lived in the greateſt fa- 
miliarity with Bernard, and when the Empe- 
ror's three ſons, whom he had by his firſt wife, 
took up arms on account of this very ſcan- 


dalous commerce, (at lea't it was the pretext 


they made uſe of) Judith publicly took the 
part of the Count againſt the young princes, 
Atlength, Pernard, whom favour had rendered 
inſolvent, and who had attracted the hatred 


of all the great men of the kingdom, was 


condemned, and put to death. in a fragment 
of an ancient chronicle, we find ſomething 
poſitive upon this fact. It is there ſaid, that 


 Pernard was ſtabbed by Charles le-Chauve, 
who paſſed for the fon of this Bernard, on 


account of his reſemblance to him :. the author 
adds, that Charles, after this act of authority, 


deſcended 
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deſcended from his throne, and, ſtamping his 
foot upon the corpſe, exclaimed: © Deſtruc- 


tion to thou who haſt ſoiled the bed of my 


father, and thy lord !” 

THE misfortune of Louis le Neben 
was not alone that of being diſhonoured by 
his wife : ſhe was handſome, gallant, and art- 


ful; it was not, therefore, difficult to impoſe 
upon this weak prince: his children made 


this a pretence to overwhelm him; they pub- 


liſhed throughout the empire, that the Em- 


preſs had only veſted the Count of Barcelona 
with the charge of Great Chamberlain, that 
ſhe might always have that Lord at her fide. 
Victory favoured the arms of theſe rebel chil- 
dren; they confined their father and their 
Emperor in a monaſtery, and drove Judith 
from the kingdom. The people, incenſed, re- 
eſtabliſned the Emperor; Judith and Bernard, 
her lover, were recalled, and they made uſe of 
their power over the weak Emperor, to exer- 
ciſe their vengeance. Pepin, to whom the 
kingdom of Aquitain had been given, was de- 
prived of his ſlates, which were given to 
Charles le Chauve, fon of Judith. We ſhall 
not enter into a detail of all the humiliations 
which they made this prince undergo; every 
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foul of ſenfibility, which has not forgot the ſa- 


cred and invariable laws of nature, muſt re- 
volt at the remembrance. Lothario, King of 
Italy, and aſſociate in the empire, thought to 
| 5 . 8 IM . i; 
profit by this junQure: he appeared with a 


numerous army, and accompanied by Pope 
Gregory IV. which gave a great weight to his 


party. The Emperor {aw himſelf abandoned 
by his troops which he had began to march, 


and obliged to deliver himſelf into the hands 
of his ſons, who impriſoned him in a mona- 
ſtery, and conducted Judith to Tortone, in 
Lombardy. The unfortunate Louis was forced 


to declare publicly, that he was unworthy of 


the crown, on account of his fins, of which 
he had the weakneſs to make a. public confeſ- 
ſion, and he was put in the rank of penitents. 
Experience ſhould have rendered him more pru- 
deut, but he knew not how to reſiſt the ſeducti - 
ons of a wife he adored. A new revolution con- 
tinued to eſtabliſh this prince, and he re-expe- 


enced chagrins from his predilection for Ju- 
dith and his ſon Charles. He died while 
matching againſt Lewis, King of Bavaria, 
who had again revolted. It is known hat he 
died of inanition, from obſtinately reſolving | 
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to take no other nouriſhment than the Eucha- 


riſt, during ſeveral days. 
Anno 840. 
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LOUIS XII. King of France, ſurnamed 
the father of the people, was ſon of Charles of 
Orleans, ſon of Lewis Duke of Orleans ſon 
of Charles V. He experienced the perſecu- 
tions of love beforc he aſcended the throne, and 
was near loſing his life. Anne, of France, 


daughter. of Lewis Xl. known by the name 
of Madam Beanjeu, from a ſingular whim, 
_ conceived a lively paſſion for the Duke of Or- 


leans, while ſhe governed the realm during 
the minority of Charles VIII. his brother. 


She believed the power ſhe enjoyed would flat- 


ter the ambition of the Duke, but ſhe was de- 
ceived. Speaking of this princeſs, Brantome 
ſays; „As to her power, ſhe governed whol- 
ly; true it is that ſhe ſmarted a little for 


the hatred. which ſhe hore to M. of Orleans, ä 


ſince King. Lhave heard ſay, however, that 

at firſt ſhe entertained an affection for him; 

inſomuch that; if M. d' Orleans would have 
8 | under- 


10 LO-P 1.8 Wt. 
underſtood it, he might have profited by her 


ity This I hold upon good autho- 


rity ” \ | | 
Tx love of 2 woman, rejected, generally 
turns to hate; and the hatred of Madam Bean- 
jeu was ſo violent, thai the Duke of Orleans 
was obli ed to fave himſelf in Britanny, where 
he took arms for Duke Francis IT. againſt 
France. He was made priſoner at the battle 
of Saint Aubin, and cloſely confiacd. Bran- 


tome pretends that Charles VIII. broke his 
fetters, and carried him into Italy, “ fearing 


that his ſiſter would do him an ill turn in pri- 


ſon, and cauſe his death.” The fact is, that 
he owed his liberty to their want of him to 


negotiate the marriage of the king with Anne 
of Britanny. During the ſojourn of the Duke 


of Orleans in that province, he had the art of 
| pleaſing the princeſs, who, had it not been for 


him, would never certainly have conſented to 
marry the King of France, whom ſhe did not 


love, being already married by proxy to the 


Arch-Duke Maximilian. 
AFTER the death of Charles VIII. who left 


no children, the Duke of Orleans aſcended 
- the throne, under the title of Louis XII. Soon 


after he felt his paſſion revive for Anne of Bri- 


tanny, 
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tanny, widow of Charles, and as he had 
touched her heart when on'y Prince, he ap- 
peared ſtill more amiable with the crown of 


France: but there was a very material obſta- 


cle; Louis was married to Jane, daughter of 


Louis XI. The princefs, it is true, had great 
reaſon to complain of nature; ſhe had none of 
thoſe attraftions which are the ornament of 
her ſex, the deformity of her perſon rather in - 
ſpired diſguſt, and gave reaſon to fear that ſhe 
would never give an heir to the crown. Theſe 
defects, which depended only on chance, were 
compenſated by the moſt amiable and ſolid 
virtues. Invariably and tenderly attached to 
the Prince her huſband, what did ſhe not do 
to merit his eſteem and gratitude ? 

STRIVING to render juſtice to her deformi- 
ty, ſhe had ſupported with an admirable pa- 
tience, the indifference, and the infidelities of 
a huſband ſhe adored; ſhe had employed all 
her influence, and taken the molt humiliat- 


ing ſteps, to ſoften Madam Beanjeu. Love 
made Louis XII. forget all theſe obligations; 
without heſitating, he ſacrificed the unfortunate 
Jane, from whom he was divorced. To obtain 
this injuſtice from the Court of Rome, he dared. 


to make oath that he had never conſummated 
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his marriage with her, though no one gave 


credit to his oath. He did more; he was nor 
aſhamed to give Chaclotte d'Albert, a prince's 
of great merit, to Cæſar Borgia. fon of Pope 


Alexander VI. the greateſt of all villains; 


adding a penſion of twenty thouſand livres a 


year. The king's conduct upon this occafion 


was highly blamed ; that of the unfortunate 
Fane, gaired her every heart: ſhe did not per- 
mit the ſlighteſt complaint to eſcape her; it 
appeared as if ſhe had no other fear than that 
of di pleaſing a Prince, who treated her with 
lo little conſideration. Dedicating to God, 
a heart which had not been able to pleaſe che 
King, ſhe founded the Annonciades, where 
ſhe died in the odour of ſanctity, at the age of 
thirty fix. Her panegyric is pronounced at 
Bourges, This is one of the eulogies on her, 
which is printed : “ Jane was ſo ugly, that ſhe | 
was divorced by the king her huſband ; ſhe 
was ſo beautiful, that ſhe became the ſpouſe 
of Jeſus Chriſt : the uglineſs and beauty 
of Jane, here, are the two points of my 


diſcourſe.” Louis, by force of injuſtice, 
eſpouſed a princeſs he adored, but paid very 


dear for the pleaſures he enjoyed. When this 


f France perceived the famous league which the 


Venetians, 
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Venetians, the Pope, and the Emperor form- 
ed againſt him, he thewed ſo mucn courage, 
and his generals ſeconded h's views with ſuch 
ſpirit, that he would have forced Pope Julus 
II. the moſt implacable of his enemies. to have 
fought an aſylum out of Rome, and humbly 
to have requeſted peace; but the Queen, 
ſays an hiſtorian, “from motives of con- 
ſcience, by careſſes, in rigues, and impor- 
tunities, often diſarmed, and made him re- 
lent.” It was ſtill worſe when Louis had aſs 
ſembled the general council at Piſe, againſt 
the Pope. 'The mind of the King, ſays the 
fame hiſtorian, was able to bear up againſt all 
adverſities; but he had a domeſtic trouble, 
greater than thoſe which his enemies cauſed 
him: this was his own wife, who, alarmed 
with the ordinary ſcruples of her ſex, could 
not bear the 1dea of his being at variance with 
the Pope, and holding a council againſt him. 
As ſhe was violent upon theſe two points, he 
was often conſtrained, for the fake of | cace, to 
put a ſtop to the progreſs of his arms, when' 
his affairs were in the moſt promiſing ſtate, 
and when he was on the point of bringing Ju- 
lus to reaſon. At length, being entirely van- 
quiſhed by ker importunities, and by the re- 
monſtrances 


NOD. 


monſtrances of his ſubjects, which, at her 
inſtigation, aſſalled him on every fide, he re- 
nounced his council of Pife, 922 adhered to 
that of 1 etran by his proxies.” 


VERY powerful motives had engaged Louis 


XII. to promiſe his daughter in marriage to the 
fon of the Arch-Duke Philip; but when the 


people had reflected upon the conſequences of 


this union, in that, they ſhonld give to the 


huſband of the princeſs, Britanny, and other 


| provinces laying n the heart of the kingdom 
they were ſenſible that they ought not to con- 
ſent to it The King alſo was of this opi- 
nion, but the Queen was for thc match, and 


her great aſcendency over the mind of Louis, 


made it feared that this fatal a liance would 
not be ſet aſide. It was thought neceſſary 
that the kingdom fhould ſend deputies, who 
ſupplicated the King, in the name of the na- 


tion, to give his daughter in marriage to the 


Duke de Valois, firſt Prince of the blood, and 


who would probably ſucceed Louis XII. No- 


thing leſs than this ſort of violence could have 
provailed upon the Queen to conſent to a mar- 
riage ſhe deteſted, merely becauſe the Coun- 
teſs Angouleme, mother of the Duke de Va- 
lois, was handſomer than herſelf, and had a 


. 


L | ; greater 
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greater number of admirers, which excited 
the moſt violent jealouſy in her mind. 

Ix the wars which Louis XII. was obliged 
to maintain in Italy, he made a triumphant 
entry into Geneva, which city had revolted. 
A Genoeſe, named Thomaſlina Spinola, 
ſtruck with the agreeable perſon cf the Prince, 
fell in love with him, made him acquainted 
with her paſſion, and requeſted him to be her 
intendio. Having obt.ined what the aſked, ſhe 
became ſo proud, that fearing to prophane ſo 
noble a flame, ſhe diſdained the commerce of 
mortals. Rejefting, with ſcorn, the careſſes 
of her huſband, her only conſolation, during 
the abſence of the King, was in writing to 
him often, whether it was to intercede in fa- 
vour of the unfortunate, or to plead for the 
Intereſt of her country. During the ſickneſs 
which Louis XII. had in 1505, a report was 
circulated in Italy that he was dead. Tho- 
maſſine then deteſting the light which ſhe 
could no longer partake with her intendio, 
ſhut herſelf up in an obſcure chamber, where 
an ardent fever conſumed her in leſs than eight 
days. The Genoeſe had a public funeral for 
her; and Louis cauſed an epitaph, compoſed 


by 


obs . 


| by his hiſtorian, to be engraven upon her 
tomb. ER | | 
AFTER the death of Anne of Britanny, 
Louis X I. probably with the intention of leay- 
ing an heir. married Mary, fiſter of Henry VIII. 
King of England, a Frinceſs young, pretty, 
and very amiable. The King, oo? much en- 
amoured of his young wife, died at the end 
of three months. | . E 


LOUIS wav: 


ON the firſt invaſion of T.ouis XIV. into 
the Low Countries, the neighbouring powers 
were alarmed by the ambition of this Mo- 
narch: to ſet bounds to it, they entered into a 

Triple Alliance with England, Sweden, and 
Holland, which occaſioned the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle. Lou's, who in this moment had 
made a ceſſation of arms againſt his inclina- 
tion, reſolved to let the whole weight of his 
vengeance fall upon the Dutch He pretenced, 
that their Republic could not unite againſt 
him with the other powers, wi-hout ihewing 
the 
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the utmoſt ingratitude towards France, which 
had greatly contributed in procuring them the 
liberty they enjoyed. What confirmed the 
reſentment of Louis XIV. was the prefump- 
tion of the Hollanders, who had cauſed ſome 
medals to be ſtruck injurious to France. The 
King was therefore determined o puniſh and 
humble theſe haughty Republicans. 

THE better to ſucceed in this project, it 
was very eſſential to detach from the Triple 
Alliance, Charles II. of England. The means 
that Louis employed, were attended with the 
greateſt ſucceſ,: the Nutcheſs of Orleans, 

ſiſter of Charles II. went into Fngl-nl, un er 
pretence of a viſit of! friendſhip Durin » her 
reſidence there, ſhe gained an abſolute aſcen- 
dency over the mind of her brother, and made 
him ſeal engagements with Louis to the ruin 
of Holland. That Charles, from his natural 
inconſtancy, might not forget his promiſes, 
the Princeſs,” among the ladies of her ſuite, 
carried with her a young perſon named de 
aronne, whoſe beauty made a lively impreſ- 
ſion upon the heart of Charles. The Prince, 
enchanted with this conqueſt, conducted her 
to London, and ſoon honoured her with the 
title of Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. He enter- 
| tained 
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tained a great attachment to her during his 
life; and, on her fide, ſhe made it her buſt- 
| neſs to maintain the friendſhip between the 
two Crowns. 
Anno 1670. 
Ix is known that Louis XIV. had the moſt 
rapid and brilliant ſucceſs againſt Holland, 
and that this Republic owed its preſervation. 
only to the obſtinacy of M. de Louvois ; but 
this detail is not neceflary to our ſubject. 
Every one knows the inſult which was 
given at Rome to the Duke of Crequy, Am- 
baſſador of France, and is equally acquainted 
with the ſatisfaction which Louis XIV. ex- 
acted and obtained. So; . 
Ix we b lieve a ſatiric author, this action, 
which was then much talked of, had love for 
its origin. Tabio Chigi, nephew of Alex- 
ander VII. and Cardinal Patron, was lo cly 
governed by his pleaſures; and it was one 
of his gallantries, it is ſaid, which occaſioned 
the inſult to the Ambaſſador. . 
Anno 1002. 


LOU- 


LOUVOIS. 


AFTER the death of M. de Turenne, the 
King made a promotion of ſeven Marſhals 
of F rance; of this number was the Marquis 
de Rochford. This nobleman was the friend 
of M. de Louvois, and if we believe ſome me- 
m irs of the times, was only indebted for this 
friendſhip to his wife, who pleaſed the Mini- 
ſter, and had already excited a lively paſſion 
in the heart of M. de Io lier. It is certain, 
that after the death of the Marſhal de Roch- 
fort. M. de | ouvo's was the acknowledged 
lo er of his widow, and tuis 2 con- 
tinued till his death. : 

ANoTHE« paſſion of this Miniſter gave rin 
to a circumſtance rather ſingular: M. de Lou- 
vois, previous to his connection with Madam 
de Rochford, was deſperatcly in love with 
Madam Dufrenoy, the wife of one of his 
clerks, and one of the moſt beautiful women 
of her time, His rank did not make any great 

impreſſion on her heart, and he was obliged 
to take his meaſures well before he could at- 
tain his ends. After having had the addreſs 
| o 


= . ne 


to gain the King's approbation of lis paſſion, 
be had the place created for his miſtreſs of 
Lady of the Qucen's Bed, a place entirely new 
in France, and which gave Mad:m Dufrenoy 
the rank and all the prerogatives of ladies of 
the firſt quality: this feemed enough for the 
daughter of an apothecary : but the de- 
pravity of the couriters did ſtill more this 8 
woman was every day ſurrounded by the no- 
bility of both ſexes, who made their court to 
her. She conducted herlelf,” ſays a cotems- | 
porary author, „with all the inſolence which 
beauty and proſperity gives, j-ined to a low 
birth, and a very confined underſtanding.” 
Anno 1670, 


LUC (M. DE SAINT). 


Frances D'EsPpixaAt, Lord de Saint Luc, 
Governor of Brouage, and Gran d Maſter of 
the Artillery of France, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

by hi; valour, and the graces of his mind; 
he was polite, obliging, generous, and learn- 
ed. Theſe qualities procured him the favour 
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of Henry III. while he was Duke of Anjou, 
and he became - his minion when he aſcended 
the Throne. Love in an inftant deſtroyed all 
that fortune had done for him, and brought 
on his diſgrace. 
Hk had married Anne de Cope de Broſſac, 
whom he tenderly loved, and was weak 
enough to diſcover to her an amorous intrigue 
of the King's, whoſe confidant he was. Ma- 
dam de Saint Luc, whether from that natural 
| inclination of women to talk, or to make her 
court, diſcovered what ſhe knew to the Queen. 
The Princeſs ſpoke of it to the King, who 
reſolved to know from whom ſhe had learnt 
this ſecret ; the Queen could not hide it from- 
him, and M. de Saint Luc was 4 
Anno 1580. 
THis Lord afterwards rendered the greateſt 
ſervices to Henry IV. He was made Knigbt 


of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, and loſt his 
life at the ſiege of Amiens. 
3 1597. 
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LUCRETIA. 


TARQUIN the Proud, having aſcended 


the Throne of the Romans by dint of crimes, 
' ſought to ſupport himſelf in it by the fear 


with which he inſpired his ſubjects. His 
victories did not a little contribute to oblite- 
rate the memory of his injuſtice and cruelty. 
He had attained to an advanced age when the 


people of Mutules obliged him to turn his 
arms againſt them; his firſt efforts were car- 


ried againſt Ardee, the capital of the enemy, 
an opulent city, the riches of which excited 


the avarice of I arquin. He found more re- 


ſiſtance than he expected, being obliged to be- 
ſiege it in form. During this ſiege, love 
cauſed a ſingular revolution at Rome. | 
Tu young nobi ity ſought to forget their 
fatigues in the pleaſures of the table, at a re- 


paſt given by Sextus Tarquinus, the King's 
ſon; being a little elevated, and the conver- 


ſation turning upon the merit of their wives, 
every gueſt made the eulogium upon his own, 


but none with ſo much ardour and tenderneſs 


as Collatinus, couſin of Sextus. He was de- 
| ſcended 
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ſcended from Egerius, nephew of the ancient 
Larquin, and enjoyed as his own inheritance 
the city of Collatia, which had been given him 
by his grandfather. It was there he paſſed the 
moſt happy days with Lucretia, his wite ; her 
birth, her beauty, her virtue, and the gentle- 
neſs of her diſpoſition, all united to render 
her extremely amiable, Collatinus loved her 
to adoration, and was ſenſible of no greater 
pleaſure than in an opportunity to vaunt his 
good fortune. The portrait which he drew of 
Lucretia at the entertainment of Sextus, ex- 
cited the curiofity of the gueſts, who propoſed 
to go and ſurpriſe their wives: immediately 
every young noble mounted his horſe ; when 
arrived at Rome, they found the three wives 
of T arquin's ſons engaged in their pleaſures; 
from thence they proceeded to Collatia, where 
the ſcene was different, Lucretia was tran- 
quilly ſeated in the midit of her women at 
work, 

Tus interview made the deepeſt impreflion 
on the heart of Sextus Tarquin; he con- 
ceived for Lucretia the moſt violent paſſion, 


and thought only of the means to accompliſh 
his wiſhes, | 
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24 LUCRETIA. 


A FEw days after he introduced himſelf to- 
wards night into the houſe of Collatinus, 


under pretence of giving ſome orders con- 


cerning the ſiege ; Lucretia received him with 
! all the civility due to the ſon of the King, 
and her huſband's relation. Scarcely had this 


young Prince retired to his apartment, when 


thinking every one in the houſe to be aſleep, 
he repaired to the chamber of Lucretia; his 


firſt words were a menace to kill her if ſhe at- 


| tempted to make the leaſt noiſe ; he then de- 


clared his paſſion in the moſt ardent expreſ- 
ſions. Finding the virtue of Lucretia incom- 
patible, he again renewed his threats to kill 


her; adding, that he would convey a ſlave 


into her bed, whom he would alſo kill, and 
publiſh that he had by theſe murders revenged 
the honour of Collatinus. Death appeared 


but trifling in the eyes of the chaſte Lucretia, 
but to die diſhonoured in the opinion of her 


huſband, his family, and the public, ſhe 
could not ſupport the idea, and yielded. 
T HERE are many who ridicule the ſcruple 


of Lucretia, and pretend that in her fall there 


was more of weakneſs than of virtue; as 


| theſe reflections do not relate to our plan, we 


ſhall content ourſelves with continuing the 
re- 
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recital. The following day Lucretia deſired 
her huſband to meet her at the houſe of her 


father-in-law, at Rome, where ſhe repaired, 
attired in deep mourning. This appearance 
ſurprized her father and her haſband; but ſhe 
refuſed to farisfy their curiofity, till they hes | 
aſſembled her family. ä | 
I was then ſhe informed Collatinus of the 
crime of Sextus Tarquinus. This recital ex- 


cited the indignation of all preſent ; but the 


ſight of Lucretia, who plunged a dagger into 


her boſom, inſpired the whole SE with 
the greateſt horror and fury. 


Junius Brutus, the relation of Tarquin, fon 
of a reſpectable ſenator, whom this Prince 
had put to death on account of his virtue and 
riches, who, had himſelf only eſcaped the ſame 
fate, from having the addreſs to counterfeit 


idiotiſm; Brutus, preſent at this affecting 


ſcene, drew near the expiring Lucretia, and, 
tearing out the dagger ſtained with her blood, 
and holding it up, By this blood, ſaid he, 


once ſo pure, and which had never been con- 


taminated but for the deteſtable Tarquin, I 


ſwear, that I will purſue with ſword and fire, 


the King, the Queen, and their children, and 


will exterminate from theſe places, a guilty 
Vol. III. = 


race 
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race which infects the throne of the Romans. 

Gods, I call you to witneſs my oath !” 
 Tnzsx words, pronounced with firmneſs 

by à man, who till this moment had been con- 

ſidered an idiot, made the deepeſt impreſſion; 

all preſent took the ſame oath. Without loſing 


a moment, Lucretius, who was governor of 


Rome in the King's abſence, cauſed the gates 
of the city to be ſhut, to hinder any one go- 


ing out. Brutus then aſſembled the people, 


and after having expoſed the bloody corpſe of 
the unfortunate Lucretia, he painted, in the 
moſt energetic terms, the unjuſt, tyrannic, 
and violent conduct of Tarquin, and what 
they had to expect on the part of his ſons; 
and concluded with offering liberty to the Ro- 
mans, if they would join with and ſupport 
him. Repeated acclamations convinced Bru- 
tus they applauded his views. The ſenate 
iſſued an edict, which perpetually condemned 
the Tarquins and their poſterity to baniſh- 
ment, and deprived them of the rights 
and the honours of royalty. They then 
confided the authority to Spurius Lucretius ; 
and the reſolution was taken to deſtroy the mo- 
narchy, and to create two conſuls, Brutus 


and 
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fill theſe places. Without ſuffering the ardour 


army which lay before Ardee ; the chiefs, who 
had been informed of the revolution, had 
gained the troops, who declared in favour of 
the new government. Tarquin attempted to 
enter Rome, but having found the gates ſhut 
againſt him, was obliged to retire with his fa- 
mily to Ceri, the city of the Etruſques. Sex- 
tus, author of the King's misfortune, retired 

to the er whom he had once deceived 
in the moſt unworthy manner; as he was in 


prived him of his life, to puniſh his . 


Y = Anno of Rome 243. 
| . 


# LUCRETIUS. 


THE poet Lucretius is well known from 
his celebrated poem, in which he with ſuch 
boldneſs attacks. Divine Providence, and all 
3 ſpecies of religion; a poem which has been 
* refuted by the Anti-Lucretius of Cardinal de 
5 This atheiſtical poet became the 

5 victim 
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and Collatinus were immediately choſen to 


of the Romans to cool, they departed for the 


a frtuation no longer to be feared, they de- 


28 CCC 


victim of love in a very whimſical manner. 
Lucelia, his wife, little ſenſible to the beau- 
ties which were produced from the mind 
of her huſband, thought that he did not 
pay ſufficient attention to her. Deſirous 
of reviving love in the heart of Lucretius, 
ſhe mace him ſwallow a philter which ſhe had 
been told was proper to accompliſh her pro- 


ject. It is ſuppoſed that ſhe was either de- 


ceived in the drugs ſhe employed, or that ſhe 
proportioned the doſe to the extent of her 
wiſhes, for this beverage excited ſo violent a 
fermentation in the blood of the unfortunate 


Lueretius, that he grew frantic, and in one 


of the fits of his madneſs n himſelf, 
at the age of forty-four. 
Year of Rome 502. 


LUCULLUS CLuocius Lielxius). 


WHILE Pompey and Metellus fought againft 
the famous Sertorius, in Spain, Lucius Li- 
cinius Lucullus, and Marcus Aurelius Cotta, 
were placed at the head of the republic. The 


firſt had already rendered himſelf recommend- 


able 


8 
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able by different exploits, but he was deſirous 


of illuſtrating his conſulſhip by a triumph. 


The opportunity was favourable : the great 


Nlithridatus, King of Pontus, who had been 


vanquiſhed by Sylla, and who had at length 
made peace, thought to profit by the diſſen- 
tions of the republic, to repair his loſſes and 
his honour; he accordingly united himſelf 
with Sertorius, and declared war againſt the 
Romans, of the party of Sylla. 5 

Lucullus earneſtly ſolicited permiſſion to 
b-ar arms againſt this Prince, but experienced 
great oppoſition, The enthutaſm of the ſe- 
nate toward Pompey, made him regarded as 


alone capable of defending the republic ; Pub- 


lius Cethegus, tribune of the people, ſworn 


enemy to the conſul, vehemently oppoſed his 


defires. Ambition made Lucullus ſeek every 


means to vanquith theſe obſtacles, and love 


afford-d him one which ſucceeded, 


CETHEGUS was a profeſſed debauchee, who 
had ſeveral miſtreſſes: ſhe who was the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed, and to whom he could refuſe 


nothing, was a woman, captivating, both on 


account of her wit and beauty; ſhe was named 


Precia. Lucullus, at the head of the Roman 
ne had the weakneſs to rank himſelf 
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among the lovers of Precia, and to fie a? 


her feet: if his glory ſuffered, at leaſt his am- 
bition was, ſatisfied; the courtezan, flattered to 
behold a conſul held captive in her chains, 
reconciled him with Cethegus, and from that 


moment he obtained, with the greateſt faci - 
lity, the command of the troops that were to 


be ſent into Aſia. | 
IT is known that Lucullus gained the moſt 


rapid and brilliant victories over Mithridatus, 


and Tigrantus, King of Armenia; but while 


he was covered with glory, and united to tlie 
republic the moſt extenſive kingdoms, he 
found in his own family, enemies which diſ- 


honoured him, and ſought his ruin. He had 
given the title of Lieutenant General of his 
army to Appius Clodius, his brother-in-law, 
a man without morals, and without probity. 
He had, it is ſaid, the infamous art of ſeduc- 


ing his ſiſter Clodia, the wife of Lucullus; 


and, not content with diſhonouring this great 
-man by an inceſtuous commerce, he endea- 
voured to ſupplant him by his calumnies and 
intrigues. The troubles he excited were at- 


tended-with the moſt. fatal conſequences, but 


it is not our buſineſs to enter into this detail. 
On his return to Rome, Lucullus divorced 
| Clodia : 


— 
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Clodia ; and by the prevalence of his evil ſtar, 
married Servilia, the ſiſter of Cato, who, fays 
an hiſtorian, inceſt excepted, was little leſs 


obliged to have recourſe to a divorce. To con- 

clude, adds the hiftorian, Lucullus, unfor- 

tunate in his wives, fell into a life of indo- 

| 7 lence, and totally effaced the remembrance of 
” the hero. | 


=_ Year of Rome, 687. 

. WE may here add, that the father of Lu- 
ceullus had not been more happy in a wife than 
= £ his fon. He had married Cecilia Metella, the 
i ; filter of Quintus Cecibus Metellus, the Nu- 


| 1 midian; Phitarque gives us to underſtand, 
9 5 that ſhe conducted herſelf in ſuch a manner 


2s to leave no doubt upon what is called the 
Adiſhonour of the huſband. From this mar- 
25 riage was born the famous Lucullus, of whom 
ö we have ſpoken. 

l Y Tuis Clodius, of whom we have. likewiſe 
, - ſpoken, is the ſame mentioned in the article. 
] 4 of Cæſar. Hiſtory, to tiniſh the portrait of this 
5 1 infamous debauchee, accuſes him of a crimi- 
t nal commerce with two others of his ſiſters, 
: | of whom one had married Metellus Celer, and 


C4 | | „ 


vicious than Clodia, and Lucullus was again 
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32 LUSIGNAN, 
the other- Marcius Rex, of one of the moſt 
illuſtrious families of Rome. 


LUSIGNAN (PETER vs), 


PETER de Luſignan, King of Cyprus, . 


perienced all the wretchedneſs that the moſt 


unfortunate paſſion could occafion, Obliged 


to go into Italy upon affairs of importance, he 
confided the government of his eſtates to the 
Count de Rohas, or de Rohai, titular Lord of 
the county of Edeſſe, of which the Infidels 
were in poſſeſſion. This Regent, little ſenſi- 
ble to the confidence the King repoſed in him, 
and puſhed on by a paſſion which generally 
admits neither prudence nor reaſon, aſpired to 
the heart of the queen, and his preſumption 


was attended with the greateſt ſucceſs. One 


crime generally leads to another: theſe lovers, 


ſenſible that the return of the King would 
put an end to their connection, and that pro- 


bably they ſhould be facrificed to his ven- 
geance ; to enjoy, with the greater ſecurity, the 
fruits of their crime, could deviſe no other 
expedient than to dethrone Lufignan. A no- 

bleman 
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bleman of the name of Viſcomti, faithful to 
his Prince, and informed of the projects of 
the Regent, advertiſed the King of all that 
paſſed by a courier. Luſignan arrived ſoon 
after, cauſed the perfidious Count, his rival, 


3 to be arreſted, and gave ham up to the utmoſt 
by rigour of the laws. | 

Tux proceſs diſcovered all the horrors of 

their conduct, and the ruin of the Count ne- 


cebſſarily drew on that of the Queen. This 
= Princeſs knew it well; joining therefore to 
her perſonal intereſt, the criminal love with 
| which ſhe ſtill burned, ſhe, by the power of 
| preſents, and the aid of the creatures of her 


lover, corrupted the judges : the guilty was 


declared innocent; and Viſcomti, as a calum- 
niator, was condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
ment. | P 


* 


THis ſentence did not impoſe on East; N 
but not having the power to reverſe it, he 


diſcharged his choler on his ſubjects, which 
he had till then governed with the greateſt mo- 


deration. Upon the weakeſt pretext he had 
them impriſoned, made himſelf maſter of 
their effects, raviſhed the honour of their 
wives and daughters, and cauſed a great num- 
ber to periſh by che executioner. Very ſoon 
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the ordinary priſonswere not able to conta in 


the melancholy victims of the fury of this 


Prince ; he then built a very large one in the 
midft of the public ſquare, conſtraining all, 
without diſtinction of birth, ſex, or rank, to 
aſſiſt in the conſtruction of this edifice. A 


| young lady, employed as the others at this 


work, adopted the ſingular cuſtom of tucking 
up her ſhift and under petticoat to her knees, 
but on the approach of the King ſhe let them 
down; being aſked the reaſon of this ſtrange 


whim before women, the replied, We are not 


ſcrupulous upon theſe matters, and among 
you others, there is none but the Prince who 
appears to me to be a man. This ſkilful re- 
proach produced an immediate effect; the 


Cyprians then opened their eyes to the humi- 


liating ſervitude to which they were reduced, 


fell upon the King, and poignarded him. 


ENS 
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5 USIGNAN (Guy px). 


BALDWIN IV. King of Jeruſalem, was 


ſon of Amaubry and of Agnes de Courtney. 


Attacked by the leproſy, he was not able to 
attend to the intereſts of his kingdom, and it 
was in this time that Saladin threatened an in- 
vaſion. In theſe melancholy circumſtances, 
Baldwin thought it neceſſary to give his fiſter 
Sybilla, widow of the Marquis de Montferrat, 


to one who was able to act in his ſtead. It 
appeared, however, that the Prince conſulted 


more the inclinations of his fiſter, than the 
wants of the ſtate; he gave her to Guy de 


Luſignan, of the Houſe of le Marche, A 


Prince, elegant in his perſon, of good mien, 
and more the gallant than the warrior.” This 
marriage proved a ſubje& of contention among 
the nobles who aſpired to the crown. 

He who had the greateſt pretenſions, and 


who was at the ſame time moſt to be feared, 


was Raymond III. Count of Tripoli, deſcend- 


cd, in the male line, from the Count of Tou- 


louſe, who ſo greatly ſignalized himſelf in 
the firſt cruſade, and fon of Hodierne, daugh- 


4 


rosten Au. 
ter of Baldwin II. King of Jeruſalem. The 


marriage of Guy Luſignan with Sybella, de- 


prived Raymond of his hopes, but his am- 


bition was not the leſs ardent; and to that, it 


is ſaid, he joined a bb 800 for the Prin- 


el. | | 
Tu death of King Baldwin ee 


the hope and ambition of this Lord. His in- 


trigues were ſo great, that the principal Lords 


of the Kingdom, in offering the crown to 


Sybella, put in a clauſe that ſhe ſhould divorce 


Luſignan, and make choice of a Prince capa- 


ble of commanding the armies and of defend- 
ing the ſtate. The Princeſs, who adored her 
huſband, would rather have renounced the 
crown than have been ſeparated from him; ſhe 
found, however, a mean of reconciling her 
love with her glory. | 
WITHOUT diſcovering the leaſt ſurpriſe at 
this ſevere and diſhonourable propoſition, ſhe 


accepted it; the divorce was ſolemnly pro- 


nounced, but Sybella was acknowledged Queen; 
and having received the crown from the hands 
of the Patriarch, took it from her head and 
placed it upon that of Luſignan, embracing 
him as her huſband and ſaluting him King. 
Rav- 
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RayMonD, who was firmly perſuaded that 
the Queen's choice would fall upon him, ſaw 
the diſappointment of his hopes with incon- 
ceivable fury : he forgot what he owed to his 
religion and himelf, From a deſpair, which 
nothing can juſtify, he made an alliance with 
Jalavin, againft the King of Jeruſalem : he did 
even more ; to prove his attachment to his ally, 
he abjured Chriſtianity, and was {circum- 
ciſed ; to this crime he added treaſon. More 
effeQually to overwhelm the unfortunate Guy 
de Luſignan, he feigned a reconciliation, and 
acknowledged him King of Jeruſalem, 

SALADIY, certain of the Count of Tropo- 
ly, delayed not to enter the kingdom of Jeru- 
ſalem with a numerous army; he began by 
the ſiege of d'Acre, but the Templars and 
Hoſpitalers, who poſſeſſed the city, having 
made a fally during the night, obliged Sala- 
din to retire, after a battle in which there was 
a great ſlaughter on both ſides, and in which 
the Grand Maſter of Hoſpitalers was killed, it 
is ſaid, by the perfidy of Raymond, who 
fought for the Infidels, being maſked. The 
better to conceal this treaſon, Saladin beſieged 
Tiberſond, a city belonging to Raymond. 


— 
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RAYMOND called to his aid the whole force 
of the kingdom, and it was by this means 
that Luſignan found himſelf blocked in with 
his troops among the rocks, where, expiring 
with thirſt, and not being able to defend him- 


ſelf, he was obli-ed to ſunte der with the 


Grand Maſter of the Templers, after having 
ſeen the beſt part of his army maſſacred. So 
complete a victory ſoon gained Saladin the 
conqueſt of the whole realm ; the Queen found 
Herſelf obliged to give up Jeruſalem ; ſhe ſtill 
poſſelied Acalon, a city of ſtrength, but ſhe 
ſacrificed it to procure the liberty of her huſ- 
band. This Prince then renounced the title 
of King of Jerufalem, and Queen Sybella 
died a ſhort time after of the contagion, at 
the fiege of Acre. Raymond, to whom Sala- 
din, as the reward of his treachery, had pro- 
miſed the crown of Jeruſalem, finding him- 


felf deceived, fell into a fort of frenzy, and 


died in a fit of madneſs. 8 
Ix the mean while, the Cruſaders beſieged 
Acre, when the death of Sybella revived the 


diviſion between the chiefs of the army. Iſa- 


bella, the fiſter of that Princeſs, had been 
married at the age of eight years, to Onfroy 
de Thoron, the third of that name. This 

| | marriage, 
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marriage, formed in ſo tender an age, had not 
the moſt happy conſequences. Diſguſted with 
a huſband her heart had not choſen, Iſabella 
liſtened to the vows of Conrad, Marquis de 
Montferrat, who, by his bravery, had pre- 
ſerved Tyre in ſpite of the efforts of Saladin. 
This paſſion made ſuch progreſs, that the 


Princeſs reſolved to annul her marriage with 


Onfroy, under pretence of conſanguinity, and 
eſpecially as it was formed in an age when ſhe 
was not capable of making a choice. The 
Biſhop of Beanvais had the weakneſs to yield 
to the deſires of the Princeſs, he annulled her 


marriage, and united her with Conrad her lo- 
ver. The latter then aſſumed the title of King 
of Jeruſalem ; Guy. Luſignan oppoſed it, pre- 


tending that they could not deſpoil him of a 
dignity to which he had a greater right than 


any other, At length Onfroy appealed from 


the ſentence which had annulled his mar- 
riage, and took alfo the title of King, Theſe 
pretenſions could not but injure the cauſe of 
the Crufaids : they made the three competitors 
conſent to the arbitration of the Kings of 


France and England, who were come to aſſiſt 


the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. The divifion be- 
came ſtill greater on the arrival of theſe two 


Princes, 


„ 


Princes, who were themſelves divided. It 


Vas at laſt agreed that Luſignan ſhould, during 


his life, preſerve the tile of King of Je- 
ruſalem, and that Conrad ſhould ſucceed 
him. | 

Anno 1192. 


33 | 
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NAEVvIUS SERTORIUs MacRo ſucceeded 
the infamous Sejan in the rank of Captain of 
the Pretorian Guards: his predeceſſor was mini- 


fer of the cruelties of Tiberius, but with 


more circumſpection and addreſs. When he 
ſaw the Emperor draw near his end, he 


thought it neceſſary to make his court to his 


ſucceſſor. Three Princes at the fame time 
pretended to this title; Tiberius Druſus, fon 
of Levilla and of Druſus, but rather ſuſpeRed 
to be the fruit of a commerce between the 
Princeſs and Sejan; Claudius Nero, ſon of 
the firſt Germanicus, whom Tiberius, or ra- 
ther Livia, bis mother, had ſacrificed to his am- 

bitien; 
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bition; and Caius Caligula, fon of the ſecond 
Germanicus and Agrippina, a Prince, who by 
his debaucheries and criminal  complaiſance, 
had the art of pleaſing Tiberius, and who ap- 
peared to fhave the preference of his compe- 
IT was to this Prince that Macro particularly 
titors, | 
attached himſelf, 15 for whom he ſacrificed 
his honour. Caligula had married Claudilla, 
daughter of Julius Selanus, one of the greateſt 
nobles of Rome, After the death of this 
Princeſs, Caligula appeared to have views, and 
even diſcovered marked attentions to Lunia 
Nævie, wife of Macro. This favourite per- 
ceived the deſigns of the Prince, and, happy 
by theſe means to obtain his favour, he over- 
looked the conduct of his wife: if we may 
believe ſome hiſtorians, he himſelf made the 
firſt advances. 


Year of Rome, 789. 


M As 
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V | 

MAGAS, King of Cyrene, had deſtined 
his daughter, Berenice, to the fon of Ptole- 
my, King of Egypt; but after his death, Ar- 
| noe, his widow, changed theſe determina- 
tiohs : ſhe offered the Princefs, with the king- 
dom of Cyrene, to Demetrius, brother of 
Antigonus, King of the Macedonians. This 
Prince, enchanted with the propoſal, which 
gave him a crown, and a wife extremely beau- 
tiful, haſtened to introduce himſelf to her. 
Berenice ſecretly applauded the choice of her 
mother, finding in Demetrius all thoſe exter- 
nal qualifications which uſually make an im- 
preſſion on the heart of a woman, Unfortu- 
nately, Arſinoe felt them with £1] greater 
force, and as ſhe was not accuſtomed to put 
the curb to her defires, ſhe bluſhed not to 
make the firſt advances. Demetrius, ſtill 
young, was caught in the ſnare, and yielded. 
Berenice ſoon perceived the affront that was put 
upon her; ſhe was the more ſenſible of it, as 
ſhe found herſelf obliged to renounce à Prince 
who had made the moſt lively impreſſion 
upon her heart. 
IN 
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Is ſuch circumſtances, the love of a wo- 
man 1s generally changed to rage: this was 
proved in Berenice ; ſolely occupied with the 
thoughts of her vengeance, ſhe had the art to 
inſpire the grandees of the kingdom with the 
{ame ſentiments, and they fomented a conſpi- 
racy, in which Demetrius was aſſaſſinatsd in 
the arms of Arſinoe. 


| Year of Rome 495. 


MAHOMET x. 


LOVE and woman may be regarded as the 
original foundation of the ſeat of Mahomet. 
This man, ſo celebrated from the eſtabliſh» 
ment, and the inconceivable progreſs of his 
laws, was born of poor parents; and, to com- 
plete his misfortune, loſt them during his in- 
fancy. An uncle, who was his only reſource, 
not being himſelf very rich, to make ſome 
proviſion for Mahomet, put lim to a woman 
named Chadigha, who ſold goods in Syria. 
The youth and talents of Mahomet, made 
impreſſion on this woman, and ſhe married 
him, 
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. him. He endeavoured to hide from Chadigha, 
8 an infirmity ſufficient to diſguſt the moſt ena- 
moured; Mahomet was ſubject to the falling 
ſickneſs; his courage and his hypocriſy fur- 
nithed him not only with the means of extri- 
cating himſelf from this difficulty, but till 
further to found that reputation which ſuper - 
ſtition ſo. greatly encreaſed. He informed 
Chadigha, as a. great ſecret, that the Angel 
Gabriel made him frequent viſits by the order 
of God, to inſtru him in the true religion. 
We may ſuppoſe that the ſecret was ill kept; 
beſide the obſervation, that it is very difficult 
for a woman to keep one, the ſelf love of 
Chadigha was too much flattered by the idea 
of being united to a man who had an inter- 
" s courſe with angels, not to impart it to her 
[| | neighbours; ſhe adviſed them, however, to be 
ſecret. Infenfibly it was known to every one, 
. and Mahomet was not long before he was con- 
Wy  fidered as a prophet. Thus we may conceive 
1 | that the love of Chadigha for her huſband, 
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1 did not a little contribute to inſpire him with 
= the idea of becoming the chief of a new ſect. 
1 Bur moſt affurcdly it was love that cauſed 
| 1 | Him to inſert in the Alcoran, the article which 
ll permits huſbands to be connected with their 
1 | | ſervants. 
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fetvants. Mahomet had but two wives when 
he became enamoured of one of his ſlaves, 


named Maria, of ſingular beauty, and fifteen 


years of age. His wives having ſurprized him 
in the fact, reproached him with it publicly; 
he promiſed never to repeat his offence, but 


being tempted to break his word, to avoid 
the ſhame, he was obliged to make heaven 


ſpeak. There appeared a new revelation, which 
may be found in the fixty-fixth chapter of the 


' Alcoran ; God there permits Mahomet, and 


all the Muſſelmen, to-cohabit with their flaves 
in ſpite of their wives. O prophet, it is there 


wives, doſt thou deprive thyſelf of thoſe plea- 
ſures which God has granted thee.” This 
pretty ſlave was an Egyptian by birth, and by 


vernor of Egypt had preſented her to Mahomet. 


the wants of the Prophet made them neceſ- 
ſary. After having authoriſed concubinage, 


her off, and married her, 


ſaid, „why, from the fear of diſpleaſing thy 


education a Chriſtian ; it is ſaid that the go- 


The commands of God were revealed only as 


it was not long before he had recourſe to the 
| ſame means to juſtify adultery. Having be- 

come enamoured of Zainab, the wife of one 
of his freed-men, named Gaib, he carried 
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SoME pretend, that the huſband, not ap- 
proving this meaſure, complained Joudly ; 
others aſſure us, that, won by conſiderable 
preſents, he conſented to divorce his wife; 
but it is agreed that this action was conſidered 
by the true believers, as a ſhameful one. Ma- 
homet then made an addition to the thirty- 
third chapter of the Alcoran. God there 
poſitively declares that he has married Zainab 
to his Prophet. However, as this article might 
juſtly awaken the apprehenſions of thoſe huſ- 
bands who had pretty wives, Mahomet, to 
balance this, publiſhed, that ſhould he even 
in future become enamoured of married wo- 
men, they ſhould be ſacred. In the mean 
while, Zainab, proud of the revelation re- 
Jating to her, inſulted the other wives of the 
Prophet; ſhe pretended to the preference, as 
ſhe had been, ſhe ſaid, married by the com- 
mand of heaven, while the union of her ri- 
vals was only the work of men, 

 ManoMET, independent of his thanmnkter 
as a Prophet, which cauſed him to be greatly 
reſpected, had, it is ſaid, the art of making 
himſelf beloved by his wives, nevertheleſs he 
ſtill feared the inconſtancy of the ſex; his 
jealouſy was ſo great, that he threatened his 

WIVES 
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wives with a puniſhment infinitely more ſe- 
vere than that of other women, as well in this 
world as in tlie next, ſuppoſing they proved 
unfaithful to him.” To prevent the men 
from converſing with his wives, he cauſed 
thoſe verſes to appear, as on the part of God, 
in the Alcoran, where he announces, that 
they ſhould not enter the Prophet's houſe 
without permiſſion, and that if they were in- 
wited to dine with him, they ſhould depart 
immediately after the repaſt, without entering 
into converſation with his women; and in 
the ſame chapter he forbids his women to 
ſpeak to any man unleſs their faces were co- 
vered with a veil. 

In ſpite of all his talents, all his precau- 
tions, Mahomet could not preſerve himſelf 
from the misfortune he had foreſeen, and ſo 
greatly feared ; and this from a quarter where 
he was the moſt ſenſible of it. His beloved 
Ageſha, ſhe, of all his wives, whom he loved 
the moſt tenderly, proved unfaithful; and al- 
though ſhe was a woman of gallantry, con- 
ſtantly engaged in ſome intrigue, he could 
not reſolve to put her away. He then com- 


Þ | poſed the twenty-fourth chapter of the Alco- 


ran, to prove his wife innocent, and to ex- 
| culpate 
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culpate himſelf for having kept her. He 
there declared to bis Muſſelmen, on the part 
of God, that all the reports which had been 


circula- ed to the diſadvantage of Ageſha, were 
no more than the blackeft calumnies, and 


forbid them to be ſpoken of again, &c. Age- 
tha mortally hated Ali, becauſe he diſcovered 


| her incontinence and diforders to Mahomet. 
A man who was ſo impolitic to vaunt of the 
favours of the beautiful Ageſha, received, by 


order of heaven, fourſcore laſhes. 
Anno 628, 


MAHOMET IN. 


AT the taking of Conſtantinople by Ma- 
homet II. ſon of the great Amurat, and who 


rendered himſelf ſo formidable by his ravages. 


and ambition, a Baſſa took priſoner a young 


Greek of illuſtrious birth, named Irene, and 
of ſuch ſingular beauty, that he thought it 


his duty to reſerve her for the pleaſures of his 


maſter. When Mahomet ſucceeded his father, 
he was but twenty one years of age, and was 


as 
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as yet a stranger to any pleaſures but thoſe 


of war. The charms of Irene made the moſt 
lively impreſſion on the heart of the young 


| 8 
prince; never did love gain a more complete 


victory. Solely occupied with his new paſ- 
| Hon, not able to quit the object which had 


vanquiſhed him, hie pail ied ſeveral days un- 
ſeen by his miniſters or tlie officers of his ar- 


my. Glory bad no longer for him the ſame 
charms; in the midſt of the moſt important 


expeditions he was ſeen to abandon his troops, 
and repair to Adrinople, where he had fixed 


the reſidence of his adored Irene. 


Tris conduct was not long before it pro- 
duced an unfavourable impreſſion on the minds 
of the ſoldiers, accuſtomed to pillage ; the 
murmur became general, and the Bafſa Muſ- 
tapha, fearing a revolt, thought proper to apf 


priſe his maſter of the diſcourſe which the Ja- 


niſſaries publicly held to the prejudice of his 
glory. For anſwer, the Sultan ordered Muſ- 
tapha, the next day to aſſemble in the envi- 
rons of the city, the Ballas and troops which 


formed his guard. After this, he went into 


the apartment of Irene, where he ſtaid till 
the next morning. Never had this young 


princeſs appeared ſo charming, nor had the 


Vol. III. 5 D Prince 
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Prince ever laviſhed on her ſuch tender ca- 


refles. To give, if it were poſſible, a greater 
eclat to her beauty, he exhorted her women to 


employ their utmoſt art ard care in arraying 
her. When ſhe was ready for a public ap- 


pearance, he took her hand, and led her into 
the midſt of the aſſembly, where, drawing aſide 


her veil, he demanded, haughtily, of the Baſ- 


fas which ſurrounded him, whether they had 


ever ſeen a more complete beauty? All the 


officers, true courtiers, beſtowed the moſt ex- 


travagant praiſes on Irene, and congratulated 
the Sultan upon his happineſs. Mahomet 
then taking with one hand the hair of the 
young Greek, and with the other drawing his 
ſcimitar, at one blow ſtruck off her head; 
and turning towards his nobles, with eyes 


full of fury, This ſteel, ſaid he, when I pleaſe, 
can cut the bands of love.” 


Such an action made all the 1 


tremble ; but it was not the intention of the 
Sultan to revenge himſelf thus. Not long af- 
ter, Muſtapha was ſacrificed upon a trifling 
pretext ; and never forgetting that the Janiſ- 
ſaries, by their murmurs, had obliged him 
to forego a charming object he adored, Ma- 
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homet cauſed the greater part to periſh 1 in his 
different expeditions. 

Anno 1448. 

SoME years after, this prince turned his 
arms againſt the Iſle of Nigerpont, and be- 
ſieged it. Paul Eriggo, a noble Venetian, 
was in this ſle, in quality of Providitor. He 

defended himſelf with courage worthy a bet- 

ter fate. The Turks conquered, and the 
barbarous Mahomet cauſed Eriggo to be ſawed 
through the middle of his body, although he 
had promiſed him his life. This brave and un- 
” fortunate Venetian, had with him Ann Erig- 
” oo, his daughter, who was a prodigy of beau- 
ty. She was reſerved for the pleaſures of the 
Sultan; who, in ſpite of his ferocity, was 
ſoftened by the charms of this beautiful ſlave, 
and became ſo enamoured, that he offered to 
make her ſovercign over his heart and em- 
pire. Ann Eriggo was inſenſible to theſe ſe- 
| ducing offers; death appeared preferable, in 
her eyes, to the horror of reſigning herſelf 
into the arms of her father's murderer. Al- 
though Mahomet employed every means to 
ſeduce her; cauſing the moſt valuable jewels, 
and magnificent habits to be preſented her, 
{he rejected them all with a noble ſcorn. 
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ITuis prince, ana to find bionſelf de- 
ſpiſed, gave up to his natural fury, and with 


one blow of his ſcimetar ſtruck. off the head 


of Ann Eriggo. 
Anno 1470. 


THe prince Muſtapha, of all 88 


ſons, was the one to whom he was moſt at- 
tached, Companion in the toils of his fa- 
ther, he had already gained ſeveral victories, 
which made him regarded as the ſupport of 
the throne, This young prince, by chance, 
beheld the wife of Achmet Gedue, one of the 
principal Baſſa's, as ſhe was going to the 


bath. She was of extraordinary beauty, and 


although a woman, could not without a crime, 
appear in public unveiled; the wife of the Baſ- 


ſa was not able to reſiſt the pleaſure of diſco- 


vering a part of her charms as ſhe paſſed along. 


Muſtapha, who, ſthee his great exploits, 


thought himſelf above the laws, overcome by 


his defires, and applauded and encouraged alſo 
by the vile flatterers who ' ſurrounded him, 
followed the wiſe of the Baſla to the bath, 


which he entered in ſpite of the guards, and 


probably was not obliged to uſe any great vio- 
lence to obtain the laſt favours, 
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AcnmerT, informed of the affair, flew. to 
the palace, threw himſelf at the feet of Ma- 
homet, tore his beard, rent his veſt and tur- 
ban, and by his tears and lamentations, an- 


nounced the misfortune of his wife, or ra- 


ther his own, Thy wife, and thou, re- 


_ plied Mahomet, haughtily, * are you not my 


ſlaves, and too much honoured by contribut- 

ing to the pleaſures of my children.“ 
THis anſwer had been dictated by the pride 

of the Sultan, but in private he ſeverely re. 


primanded his fon, and drove him from his 


preſence. Muftapha had the misfortune to 
ſhew too much ſenfibility, perhaps a little in- 


dignation; and the cruel Mahomet, forgetting 


he was his favourite ſon, and the companion 
of his victories, cauſed him to be e 

Anno „ 

ACHMET was one of Mahomet' s beſt gene- 
rals. He was proud, and without giving him- 
ſelf the trouble to examine whether his wife 
had been guilty, he divorced her. She was 
the daughter of a Baſſa, named Ifac, who pro- 
miſed himſelf, when occaſion offered, to re- 
venge the injury. 

AFTER the death of Mahomet II. Achmet, 
in procuring Bajazet the crown, to the preju- 
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dice of Zezim his brother, became all power - 

ful; he truly reigned under the name of that 
prince. In {o eminent a poſt, he had the im- 
prudence to ſuffer {ome very pointed raillerics 
to eſcape him, againſt his maſter, on account 
of the peace he had concluded with the 
Knights of Rhodes. The Baſſa Iſac, who 
was continually ſeeking means to revenge him- 
ſelf, took great pains to inform the Sultan of 
the impectinent ſarcaſms of his Miniſter; 
and had the addreſs to give birth to ſuſpicions 
of Achmet's fidelity. This Vizir, relying too 
much upon his power, put the finiſhing ſtroke 
to Bajazet's diſpleaſure, by the haughtineſs of 
his reply. Some ſay he was put to-death im- 
mediately, others pretend that he was thrown 
into a dungeon, that the Janiſſaries, who 
loved him, roſe, and obliged the Emperor 
to re-eſtabliſh him ; but they add, that a ſhort 
time after, the Prince, who could not par- 
don ſuch outrages in a ſubject, cauſed him to 
be ſtrangled. | 

Anno 1482. 
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MAINTENON. 


THE elevation of Madam de Maintenon is 
undoubtedly the moſt ſurpriſing event that 
was ever effected by love. It is known 


that ſhe was deſcended from Conſtant d'Au- 


bigne, fon of Theodore Agrippa, Gentleman 
in Ordinary of Henry IV. and whoſe ſatiri- 


cal works are well known. With this birth 


Mademoiſelle d' Aubigne had no inherited for- 
tune. At the age of ſeventeen ſhe was obliged 
to embrace a ſtate of dependance, in the houſe 
of Madam de Neuellaret, mother of the Dut- 
cheſs de Navailles, her relation, where ſhe 
was treated very unkindly. Her friends, to 
draw her from ſo humiliating a fituation, per- 
ſuaded her to marry the famous and burleſque 


Scaron; a marriage which was ſolely projected 


with the view of making ſome proviſion for 
Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne, as the infirmities of 
Scaron are well known. 

THe death of this fingular huſband, a ſhort 
time after, plunged his widow nearly into her 
former miſery, although the Queen- mother 
was very willing to continue the penhon ſhe 
had allowed Scaron. Some vears after the 
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56 MAINTENON. 


King added a penſion of two thouſand livres, 


ſaying, Madam, I have made you waita long 
While, but jou have had ſo many friends, 


that I wiſhed to have the ſole merit of obliging 


you myſeif.” At length the friends of the 


widow Scaron introduced her to the acquaint- 


ance of Madam de Monteſpan, who conkded 
to her the education of Monſieur, the Duke 
du Maine, and the other children ſhe had by 
Lewis XIV. She acquitted herſelf of this 
charge in ſuch a manner, as to merit the ap- 


Probat on of the King ; ber endeavours to ap- 


peaſe the fury of Madam de Monteſpan, who, 
at that time, was jealous of every woman 


the King ſaw, and who expreſſed her jealouſy 
by the moſt deſperate meaſures, entirely gained 
her the favour of this prince. 


Loves loſt no time in the converſations be- 


tween the King and Madam Scaron ; he inſi- 


nuated himſelf into the heart of the monarch, 


and when this was perceived by the favourite, 
it was in vain ſhe broke forth into reproaches, 


threatened to kill herſelf, and diſcovered all 
the tokens of a deſperate miſtreſs : ſhe was at 
laſt forced to reſign her place to the widow 
Scaron. 
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MAINTENON. 57 


Lewis XIV. was at an age when the paſ- 
ſions act with leſs violence; that which the 
governeſs of his children had inſpired, was 
lively, but as much founded upon eſteem, as 
upon pleaſures of the ſenſes. To become the 
miſtreſs of a great King, was not enough for 
the widow Scaron ; ſhe aſpired to ſomething * 
more, and obtained it. Poſſeſſed of ſufficient 
addreſs to give birth to ſeruples in the mind of 
a prince, who, till then, had only thought of 
ſatisfying his deſires; ſhe made uſe of theſe 
means to make him conſent to a marriage, 
that he might have the power of lawfully en- 
joying the pleaſures ſhe permitted him. 

Tat ceremony was performed in private, 
in a little chapel of the palace of Verſailles ; 
Monſieur de Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris, 

by gave the nuptial benediQtion ; Montchevreuil 
| and Bontems were the witneſſes. If the wife 
of Lewis XIV. did not enjoy the honours at- 
tached to the title of Queen, ſhe had all the 
| credit: ſhe abſolutely governed the kingdom; 
| the deference of the King for her opinion was 
Br ſo great, that he held the council in the apart- 
; ment of Madam de Maintenon, who worked 
ö at her frame, and with a motion of her head, 
= decided upon every thing. 
1 5 D 5 In 
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SS MAMMILARIES. 


In this high degree of elevation, Madam 


de Maintenon preſerved a modeity and a mo- 
deration, worthy the higheſt eulogiums : ſhe 
procured ſome dignities for her brother Mon- 
ſieur d'Aubigné; the gave him frequent lec- 


tures upon ceconomy, and often told him, that 

in the midſt of the greatneſs that ſurrounded 

her, ſhe was overcome with ennui: V ous. 

avez donc purole d'epouſer Dieu le pere, re- 

plied M. d' ubigne. N 
Anno 1686. 5 


— 


MAM MIL ARI Es. 


THE ſect of the Mammilaries, which is a 
branch of the Anabaptiſts, owes its origin to 


love. A young Anabaptiſt was deeply ena- 
moured of a lady whom he propoſed to marry. 

Ix a tete-a-tete with her, hurried away by 
the violence of his paſſion, and believing he 


might allow himſelf ſome liberties by proviſo, 
he put his hand into the boſom of his miſtreſs. 


This action, which circumſtances rendered 
leſs criminal, came to the knowledge of the 
Doctors of the Sect, and they ſoon convened 
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MARCELLUS, 59 


an aſſembly to deliberate upon the puniſhment 


they ſhould inflict on the young lover. 


Some declared for excommunication ; others 
more indulgent to the impulſes of nature, 
maintained, that the fault was very pardonable. 
This raiſed a diſpute between the two par- 
ties, and as is general in ſuch caſes, neither 
would give up, it occafioned a ſchiſm ; thoſe 
who were for, the pardon were called Mam- 
milaries. This laughable event happened, it 
is ſaid, at Harlem. 


3 
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MARCELLus, for of Mareus Claudius 
Marcellus, and of Octavie, ſiſter of Auguſtus, 
was, by his birth, the perſon who had | the 


greateſt right to the empire. To theſe titles 


he united the moſt pleaſing figure, and all the 


_ amiable qualities of heart and underſtanding; 


he was alſo extremely beloved by Auguſtus and 


the Romans, To ſhew him more particular 


marks of his affection, Auguſtus gave him 
Julia, his daughter, whom he had by Scri- 


bonia, his third wife in marriage. They 
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60 MAR CE LL VIS. 

were united in that happy age when the ſoul 
begins to expand to pleaſure, and every thing 
appeared to concur to the happineſs of theſe 


two young and illuſtrious lovers. The ambi- 


tion of the Empreſs Livia, inſpired her with 
the reſolution of taking the life of Marcellus, 


which ſhe accordingly did; but previous to 


that melancholy event, this amiable Prince 
had the misfortuns to perceive that he did not 
poſſeſs the heart of Julia; already the incli- 


nation of this Princeſs for libertinage, mani- 
feſted itſelf; and, ſays an hiſtorian, Mar- 


cellus, who ſo greatly merited to be beloved, 
was the one whom ſhe loved the leaſt.“ There 


are ſome authors who pretend that Tiberis, 
the ſucceſſor of Auguſtus, and who alſo mar- 


ried Julia, received from this Princ ſs, during 


her marriage with Marcellus, certain teſtimo- 


nies of her affection. If this be true, Tibe- 


rius was in his turn expoſed to the mortifica- 


tion of feeling how diſagreeable it was to be 
diſhonoured by his wife. I he death of Mar- 


cellus was ſung by Virgil, and it is known that 
Octavia very generouſly re nett this poet 


for h s verſes. 
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: WHEN the Princeſs Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII. King of England, had aſcended 


the throne, upon the death of her brother, 


Edward VI. ſhe reſolved to eſtabliſh in her 
kingdom, the Catholic religion, which had, 
as we bave ſeen, been aboliſhed by the paſ- 
ſions of Henry; but to effect a ſimilar revo- 
lution, the Cueen required the aſſiſtance of a 
huſband. Several aſpired to this honour, but 
the nobleman whoſe hopes were of all beſt 
founded, was Edward Courtney, Earl of De- 
vonſhire, Mary's couſin, by her grandmother, 


who was daughter of Edward IV. and ſiſter 
to Henry VIII's mother. To this illuſtrious 


ceſcent, the Earl of Devonſhire joined the 
graces of youth, and the allurements of perſon, 


He had another title {till better, he was agree- 


able to Mary; for it is certain, this Princeſs, 
notwithſtanding the auſterity of her devotion, 
could not forbear viewing the Eail with a ſe- 


cret pleaſure. It was in vain that the Queen's 


miniſters, won by the gold of Spain, ſpoke 
openly for Philip of Auſtria; it was in vain 


that the Engliih Catholics were defirous of 


raiſing 
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raiſing to the throne, Cardinal Poole, then 
only a Deacon, and who was deſcended, by his 
mother, from the Duke of Clarence, brother 
of Edward IV. the preſence of Courtney pre- 


vailed over the a-guments of the miniſters, 
and the views of the Engliſh. 


IT was now 1n the power of this nobleman 


to aſcend the throne ; but he could not fuffict- 


ently conceal the diſguſt with which Mary in- 


ſpired him; and what entirely ruined him 


with this Princeſs, was his paſſion for Eliza- 


beth, daughter alſo of Henry VIII. but de- 


teſted by the Queen her fiſter. 

THE Earl of Devonſhire had, however, great 
reaſon to be attached to the Queen, to whom 
he owed infinite obligations. He had been 


impriſoned in the Tower during the reign of 


Edward; but as foon as Mary received the 
crown, ſhe liberated, and reſtored him to all 


the honours and preferments which the Earl 


of II andiey, bis father, had poſſeſſed. 

Tuß two following letters will give the 
reader the beſt information upon this ſubject. 
The firſt is from Elizabeth to the Earl, her 
lover. 
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M A R > 63 
« My Lord, 


I Do not doubt your love, but I fear this paſ- 
fion will be to your prejudice. It is this which 
obliges me to conceal my inclination for you, 
having ſo little hope; but 1 am ſenſible that a 
heart, generous as yours, can love even to 


ſuſpicion, which gives new charms to this 


paſſion. 

-I aM certain when you reflect upon the dan- 
ger to which you expoſe yourſelf, of loſing a 
crown, or at leaſt a very great authority in the 
kingdom, by not acceding to the intentions, 
and to the love which the Queen bears you, 
you will give up a fond paſſion which you have 
conceived for her, who could wiſh, that her 
power and her fortune were equal to her gra- 


titude and inclination, to render you happy. 
I am, I ſay, aſſured, that when you make re- 


flections upon your own intereſts, you will 
abſent yourſelf as far from me, as I could wiſh 
to be near you; and, as I am in reality, by 
the particular eſteem I have for your great 


qualities. Conſider, my dear. Earl, that love 


often blinds reaſon, and uſually. precipitates 
thoſe who follow him, into a gulph of misfor- 
tunes ; then, taking flight, leaves them to ex- 


tricate | 
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tricate themſelves as they are able. Make a 


few refletions upon advice, which comes from 
a heart, feeking only your advantage; ſince 


it is certain, that I would rather deprive my- 


ſelf of all, than do any prejudice to your af- 


fairs. Render me the juſtice, to he perſuaded, 
that I love you more, than you love me; and 


that I wait with impatience to tel] you, by 
word of mouth, what prudence. will not per- 


mit me to Write. . 
ELIZABETH.“ 


Tur Earl's anſwer was conceived | in theſe 


terms. 


| Madam, 


I couvLD wiſh to have two hearts, that 1 
might ſacrifice one to your good advice ; but 
having only one deſtined to render me happy, 
by the paſſion I entertain for you, it would 
give me death to live for any other. Be pet- 
ſuaded, my dear Princeſs, that it is not in the 
power of fortune, nor crown, to ſhake my 


paſſion; nor force, nor violence, in this 


world, to tear from my heart a reſolution I 
have formed, of conſecrating it to you. I 
know 
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know that it 1s great preſumption in me to 
dare, without merit, aſpire to the greateſt hap-- 


pineſs upon earth, that of loving the moſt 
beautiful, and worthy Princeſs in the univerſe. 


I rejoice, Madam, however, to learn, that 


you know love is blind, becauſe that makes 


me hope you will not wonder at' the temerity 
of a heart, which can love but an object who 


' merits crowns and kingdoms. I agreeably 


flatter my paſſion, by inceſſantly dwelling on 


your merit, and ſupport my hopes by con- 


vincing myſelf, more and more, that I am in- 
capable of loving any but you; having re- 
ſolved to wiſh for no other happineſs in this 
world but that I ſhall owe to you. Vonchfafe 
to pardon the too great liberty, taken by 405 


who cannot live without loving you, nor die 


but your faithful ſervant. 29 
| CovnxrxgY. 


THesE letters were unfortunately inter- 
cepted; and the Queen-was ſo enraged to find 


that Courtney refuſed to yield to her deſires, 


that ſhe not only revenged herſelf upon him, 


but extended her rage alſo to the Princeſs 


Elizabeth; and this was one of the principal 
cauſes of the perſecutions ſhe ſufferet. 
a 115 „ Tas 
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Tur Queen at firft commanded her to retire 
to the Calle of Alfriedge, to prevent the 
Earl's feeing her, as his poſt obliged him to 
be always at court. Love, who admits no 
difficulty, furniſhed Courtney with frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing his beloved Princeſs, 
and he failed not to write to her. | The jea» 
Jouſy of the Queen rendered her clear ſighted ; 
ſhe learned that the lovers, who cauſed her ſo 
much chagrin, ſaw each.other. She then ſet 
no bounds to her vengeance; a conſpiracy 
formed againſt her, and diſcovered in the in- 
terval, furniſhed the means; it aimed at de- 
throning Mary, on account of her marriage 
with Philip II. ſon of Charles V. being de- 
bated. The Earl of Devonſhire, and the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, were accuſed of being ac- 
complices in this conſpiracy, and were arreſted. 
Several authors maintain that they were inno- 
cent, and that the jealouſy of the Queen was 
the ſole cauſe of their misfortune. However, 
the Earl, was accuſed “of being concerned 
in the conſpiracy, and of attempting to drive 
Mary from the throne, and to place Elizabeth 
in her flead, who had given him a promiſe 
of marriage: and without paying any regard 
to his defence, or even to the recantation of 


his 
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his accuſer, he was conducted to the caſtle of 


Foringay, where he was ſtrictly guarded. The 
Princeſs Elizabeth, after having been carried 


to Whitehall, as a criminal, and undergone 


an examination, was conducted to the Tower, 
and treated with great ſeverity, This was, 
however, but the beginning of her troubles ; 


ſoon after ſhe was removed to Woodſtock, 


where the unworthy treatment ſhe experi- 
enced, made her believe her death was deter- 


mined on. 


TRE marriage of Mary with Philip, ought 
to have put an end to perſecutions which 


| jealouſy had cauſed ; nevertheleſs, it was not 


till ſome months after, that Elizabeth was re- 
ſtored to liberty. She came to thank the 
Queen, and was conducted to the apartment 
of the King, who was much intereſted in her 


fate. This Prince gave her the moſt gracious 


reception ; he even ſhewed ſo much civility 
on this occaſion, that the Queen became jea- 
lous, and fancied that Philip, preferring her 
ſiſter, on account of her beauty, would poiſon 
her, to marry Elizabeth. T his jealouſy became 


ſo violent, that the Prince dared not ſpeak fa- 


vourably of Elizabeth, and {till leſs ſee her, 


That Princets ht. it, prudently aſked 


permiſſion 
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permiſſion to retire. to the caſtle of Hertford, 
a permiſſion which was readily granted. 
Tre liberty of Elizabeth was followed by 
that of Courtne:', but it was only granted on 
condition, that he ſhould, neither direaly 
nor indirectly, hold any correſpondence with 
the Princeſs, which greatly affected them both, 
as they tenderly loved each other, and it was 
even ſuſpected there exiſted between them a 
promiſe of marriage. Elizabeth, to avoid the 
danger, adviſed the Earl to leave: England 
for ſome time, and he had the nn to 
follow her council. | 
Hs withdrew into Flanders; but abſence 
did not prevent his correſpondence, by letters, 
with the Princeſs. King Philip hearing of it, 
became jealous, and this paſſion produced on 
him the moſt violent effect. Convinced that 
the Queen would never bear him children, le 
hoped, after her death, to marry the Princeſs 
El:zabeth. Her love for Courtney was an ob- 
ſtacle to this project ; full of theſe ideas, and 
informed of the correfpondence of theſe lo- 
vers, he reſolved to prevent their union, by. 
the death of the Earl. This nobleman, in 
ſhort, died ſo ſuddenly at Gent, that it was 
ſuſpected he was poiſoned, Elizabeth was in- 
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.conſolable; it is alſo believed that ſhe then 


made a vow never to marry, having loſt a 


man for whom ſhe entertained ſo great an af- 
fection. Some 
confidants, ** that never did any one more 
deſerve to be loved, than the Earl of Devon 
ſhire, becauſe no one knew better how to 
love.” Several years after the ſtill ſaid, in Ita- 


lian: I Devanſhire nel” amote humino gaveva” 
taleuti angelict. 


was an angel in Jove.” 

WE cannot conclude this articl6 better, than 
by copying the letter which Courtney wrote 
to Elizabeth, in his laſt illneſs ; ſhe preſented 


the domeſtic who e it, wih a n 
medal, | 


. 


20 My dear Princeſs, 


Fin DING myſelf attacked with an ague and 
fever, and ſo violently, as to threaten me with 


death, although 1 have only felt it ſince yeſter- 
day; 1 am deſirous of availing myſelf of the 


few moments ceſſation from the delirium 


which my diſorder occaſions, to do myſelf the 
honour of writing to you, not knowing, one 
moment before another, what will be the 


event. 


ometimes ſhe would fay to her 


-The Earl of Devonthire 
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1 . 
event of my illneſs. I conjure you to conſi- 
der, how great muſt be the love I bear you, 


fince I ceaſe not to remember you, and to 
write to you in the laſt moments of my life, 


which ought to be ſolely dedicated to the pre- 
ſervation of my ſoul. I entreat you, my dear 


Princeſs, to be perſuaded that the extreme love 
] have ever entertaincd for you, has been pure 
and ſincere; and that I have never conceived 
any other thought, than that of one day be- 


coming your huſband, by juſt and lawful. 
vows ; but Providence, who has not thought | 
me worthy ſuch great happineſs, is pleaſed to 
chaſtiſe my temerity ; for which, my dear Prin- 


ceſs, I ſolicit your pardon, as well as for aught 
elſe in which I may unguardedly have offended 


me 
From the firſt day that you. honoured me 


with marks of your favour, I reſolved to be 


faithful to you till death; it is very, juſt, there- 
fore, in the ſtate I find myſelf, to fulfil that 
engagement, by conſecrating to you my laſt 
fighs. I die in exile, for no other crime than 
that of having ſupported the intereſts of her, 
who honours me with her love, and per- 
mits me to return her affection. And in 


the 


you, not being capable otherwiſe of offend- 
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the extremity of the diſorder with which I am 
afflicted, I find nothing that can conſole me, 
but the pleaſure of writ'ng this letter. 1 hope 
you will have the goodneſs to receive it with IF 
the ſame royal generoſity, with which you 
have deigned to love me; and that you will 
alſo approve my reſtoring the two rings here 
incloſed, and which I reſign into the hands 
from whence I received them. I could not 
reſolve to deprive myſe!f of them, did TI think 
I ſhould live long; it is for that reaſou I have 
given orders for this letter not to be forwarded 
to you till after my death. The fever, which 

again ſeizes me, will not ſuffer me to ſay 
more, and obliges me to conclude, how great 
ſoever my reluctance. My malady is too vio- 
lent to laſt, and very ſoon, I believe, it will 
ceaſe by death. Adicu, my dear Princeſs,” 


Ar re the death of Queen Mary, Philip 

aſked Queen Elizabeth in marriage; ſhe re- 
fuſed, and one of the principal motives of this 
N refuſal, it is ſaid, was, becauſe ſhe believed 


he had occaſioned the death of her beloved 
Courtney. | 


Anno 1556. 
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IT is very certain that love cauſed the-prin - 
eipal misfortunes ef Mary Stuart, widow of 
F rancis the Second, King of France, Queen 


of Scotland, and daughter of James IV. King 


of Scotland, and of Margaret of Lorraine, 
daughter of the Duke of Guile, and widow 
of the Duke of Longueville : but it is not 
equally certain that ſhe has merited the re- 
proaches caſt upon her by ſome hiſtorians, 
Educated at the court of France, the moſt 


poliſhed and gallant in all ages; left to her 


own guidance, by the death of Francis II. at 
an age, when the paſſions have the greateſt 
empire ; endowed with all the graces of na- 


ture; ſhe found herſelf obliged, on her return 


to Scotland, to reſide among uncivilized bar- 
barians, infatuated by the moſt horrible fana- 
tiſm, and ready to comment, without confi- 
deration, upon every action of this Princeſs, 


ſolely, becauſe ſhe attended maſs. The reci- 


tal of her misfortunes, is that of her weak- 


neſſes, or at leaſt of what has the appearance 


or ſuch, 
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WurN Mary was obliged to leave France, 


to reign in Scotland, ſhe was only nineteen 
years of age; at this age, with a perſon in 
which every trait of beauty united, ſhe ſaw. 


herſelf ſurrounded only with furious zealots 
and fanatics. ; 

Hs marriage with ial Darnley, ſon * 
the Duke of Lenox, ſeemed to open a fairer 
proſpect; ſhe gave herſelf entirely up to the 
flattering hope, which unhappily proved but a 
paſſing i luſion; the ill qualities of the King 
ſoon changed the moſt ardent love into 


marked indifference. This Prince, who had, 


done every thing to loſe the heart of the 


Queen, now thought proper to grow jealous, 


David Riccio, a muſician, born at Piedmont, 
was the object of his jealouſy. It is true, that 
he poſſoſſed the entire confidence of Mary, 
and that he abuſed the power he had the ad- 


dreſs to gain over the mind of this Princeſs. 


His inſolence, and haughtineſs, gained him 


ſeveral powerful enemies, who perſuaded tlie 


King, that this ſtranger dithonoured him. 


This young Prince, too ſuſceptible of perver- 
| hon, refigned himſelf to all the fury of jea- 
 louly. The Queen was ſeven months gone 
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54 MARY, or SCOTLAND. 
with child; ſhe ſupped with Riccio, and two 


others ; the King, and the Lords who had in- 
ſtigated him, choſe this inſtant to aſſaſſinate 


Riccio, in the arms of Mary. 
THE Queen reſolved to revenge this action 


in the moſt ſignal manner; whether ſolely to 
puniſh the attempt made upon her authority, 
is uncertain, but it appears, that this Princeſs, 


to ſatisfy the hatred ſhe from that time con- 


ceived againſt the King, abandoned herſelf to 

all the fury of love. 
TR Earl of Bothwell, one of the . 
Lords of Scotland, but involved in debt, and 


given up to debauchery, ſoon after ſueceeded 
Riccio in the favour of the Queen. Accord- 
ing to the report, almoſt unanimous, of hiſto- 
rians, he lived with the Queen in an indecent 
manner. The King, who had no qualities 
to make himſelf either reſpected or feared, 
was treated by Mary with the moſt ſovereign 
contempt ; it was even debated whether a di- 
vorce would not take place between them. 
This project was perhaps attended with too 
many difficulties; they made choice of one 
more fhort, but far more criminal. The 
Prince had for ſome time been fick,; under 
pretence of removing him from the noi e and 

tumult, 
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MARY, or SCOTLAND. 75 
tumult, they conveyed him to a houſe, ſepa- 
rated from the caſtle, In the courſe of one 
night this houſe was blown up, and the King 
was found the next morning dead, in a 
neighbouring field. 1 

In ſpite of the credit of Bothwell, and the 


reſpect the Queen ſtill inſpired, they were pub- 


licly accuſed of being the authors of this 


murder, for it was regarded in no other light. 


What augmented and confirmed theſe ſuſpi- 
cions, was, that the Queen and Bothwell con- 
tented themſelves with making the ſlighteſt 
reſearches after the guilty, and puniſhed, with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, thoſe who circulated the 
libels, or permitted injurious diſcourſe againſt 
them, The Queen had conduQted herſelf in 


ſuch a manner, as to leave not a doubt re- 


maining, that ſhe had at leaſt conſented to a 


crime which diſgraced her. 


BoTHWELL, publicly accuſed of being guilty, 


did not for a moment cea{: to be the favourite 


of the Queen, even whi'e they acquainted her 
of the affair, for the form ſake only; he was 
alſo acquitted A ſhort time after, this auda- 
cious ſubject carried off the Queen, and con- 


ü veyed her to Dunbar, to oblige her to marry 


him. Every thing announces that this vio- 
E 2 lence 
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lence was done in concert with the Princeſs, 


and that ſhe did not make the lighteſt. reſiſt- 


ance, To place it beyond doubt, ſhe refuſed 


the offers that were made by her ſubjeRs, to 


liberate her; in ſhort, having trampled on all 
decorum, modeſty, and honour, it only re- 


mained to accompliſh the defires of Bothwell; 
but this ſtep was a crime. It was neceſſary to 
diſſolve the marriage which this unworthy fa- 


vourite had contracted, {1x months before, with 
the ſiſter of the Earl of Huntley : „people 


- blinded by their paſſions, and familiariſed 


with guilt, are not withheld by decency.” 
The buſineſs of the divorce was brought be- 
fore the tribunal ; as the wife of Bothwell ſe- 
conded his views, the ſentence was ſoon after 
pronounced. All obſtacles being then re- 


moved, the Queen regained her liberty; and 


to take off all ſuſpicion of violence, without 


liſtening to the remonſtrances of Elizabeth, 


Queen of England, without regarding the 


prohibition of her uncles, the Dukes of Guiſe 


and of Lorraine, without paying attention to 
the murmurs of the people, ſolely guided by 
her blind paſſion, ſhe married the Earl of 


Bothwell. 
THE firſt paſhon of Mary for Riccio, or at 


leaſt 
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| leaſt the appearance too marked of that paſ- 


ſion, had cauſed her the deepeſt mortification ; 
but this laſt weakneſs, which made her ap- 
prove ſo many crimes, and commit ſo many 
imprudences, cauſed her ruin. The moſt inde- 
cent diſcourſe was circulated, and held publicly 


upon the reputation of this Princeſs. It is ſaid, 
that a woman, who in a fatal moment has once 


made the ſacrifice ofher honour, to a man without 


principle, may in the end, from the blindneſs 


of her paſſion, be led on to commit the moſt 
heinous crimes. In juſtification of Ma 


we may ſtil] ſuppoſe that Bothwell, preſuming 


too much on her prepoſſeſſions in his favour, 


had himſelf conſummated the crime, without 


communicating his intent; nevertheleſs, a 
love ſo ſudden, and fo paſſionate, for a man, 
whom ſhe had long known, was little proba- 
ble, and makes it preſumable that a criminal 
and antecedent connection had already exiſted 
between them ; that in offering afterward to en- 
counter the bittereſt reproaches, and the moſt 
formidable danger, without being withheld by 
ſhame or modeſty, ſhe would force the public to 
conciude; that duty and humanity had no em- 
pire over her.“ | 

From the people, the fermentation paſſed 


þ into 


— 
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into the minds of the nobility; there had 


been a general revolt ; the Queen not daring to 
confide in her own troops, found herſelf obliged 
to deliver herſelf into the hands of her ene- 


mies, who conducted her to Edinbufgh, 
where ſhe ſuffered, from the populace, the 


ſharpeſt reproaches. Her love, which blinded 


her, encreaſed the ſeverity of her fate. The 
Scottiſh Lords intercepted, it is ſaid, a 215 | 


which this Princeſs writ to Bothwell, 


which ſhe proteſted to him, that ſhe as 


ſuffer all the woes imaginable, that ſhe would 
ſacrifice even her rank and power, rather than 


renounce her love,” This letter ſerved only 


to irritate the malcontents ; they rejected the 
mediation of Elizabeth, and appeared deter- 


mined to employ the moſt violent meaſures; 
even after making the Queen abdicate the 
crown, and having eſtabliſhed for regent of 


the kingdom, the Earl of Murry. 

In this critical fituation, George Douglas, 
captivated by the charms of Mary, and en- 
chanted by the flattering hopes ſhe gave him, 
liberated her. Soon after ſhe found herſelf at 
the head of a very numerous army. A battle 
decided the fate of this unfortunate Queen ; 
the Earl of Murry gained the victory; Mary 
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threw herſelf, for protection, into the arms of 
the Queen of England, in the hope of find- 
ing ſuccours, at leaſt compaſhon and huma- 
nity; ſhe was deceived. After having repeat- 
edly aſked an interview with the Queen of 
England, ſhe found herſelf, in ſome meaſure, a 
priſoner, accuſed by the regent of Scotland, in 
public conferences, of having favoured the death 
ofthe King her huſband ; and to ſee theſe accu- 
{ations ſupported by her own letters to Both» 
well, letters which breathed only the moſt 
paſſionate love. In ſhort, after being nine- 
teen years a priſoner, during which this un- 
fortunate Princeſs made many uſeleſs efforts 
to obtain her liberty, and was the cauſe of 
the Duke of Norfolk's loſing his head, for re- 
queſting to marry her; herſelf periſhed on the 
ſcaffold, at the age of forty ſix, under pre- 
tence that ſhe had authoriſed, and excited 
conſpiracies againſt the authority and life of 
Elizabeth. | | 
BeFcRE her death, the unfortunate Mary, 
incenſed at the ſeverity of Elizabeth's pro- 
ccedings, and no longer hoping to ſoften her, 
revenged herſelf whimfically, but in a manner 
of which, without doubt, the Queen of Eng- 
land was very ſenſible. The Earl of Shrewſ⸗ 
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bury was for ſome time entruſted with the 
care of Mary; the liberty he enjoyed of ſee- 
ing his priſoner, and of contemplating her 
beauty and graces, rendered him extremely 
enamoured. The Counteſs did not for a long 
time perceive this paſſion, but at length diſ- 
covering it, her jealouſy converted the friend- 
ſhip the entertained for the illuſtrious priſoner, 
into hatred, Mary, willing to puniſh the 
Counteſs, and mortify Elizabeth, wrote to 


this Princeſs a © detail of all the malignant b 
and ſcandalous ſtories, ſhe ſaid, had been told 
her by the Counteſs of Shrewſbury. For ex 4 | 
ample, that Elizabeth had made a promiſe of 3 
marriage to a certain perſon, whom ſhe after- 3 
wards frequently received into her bed; that 3 
ſhe had diſcovered the ſame compli inces for I 
Sinclair, agent of France, and for the Duke 3 
of Anjou. That Halton had alſo been among 4 
the number of her lovers; and that he was I 
diſguſted with her, and fat gued with the ex- 4 
ceſs of her tenderneſs; that if, on every other = 


occaſion, ſhe was to the laſt degree avaricions, 
and was influenced neither by gratitude nor 
beneficence, the ſpared nothing no fatisfy her 
amorous caprices; that in ſpite of theſe licen- 
tious intrigues, ſhe was not made as other wo- 
| | men, 
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men, and that all thoſe who had aſpired to 


her hand, would, in the end, be very much de- 
ceived ; that ſhe was ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of her beauty, that ſhe was intoxicated with 


the moſt extravagant flatteries of her courtiers, 


who did not deny themſelves the pleaſure of 
laughing at her expence upon this article 


that it was uſual for them to tell her, that her 


beauty ſhined as the ſun, and that they were 
not able to ſupport its brightneſs. Mary 
added, that the Counteſs had aſſured her, 
that the beſt means ſhe could employ with 
Elizabeth, would be to advance that her ſon 
had conceived a paſhon for her, that ſhe need 
not fear ſuch a declaration from this young 
Prince would be regarded as a ridicule, ſuch 
was the opinion ſhe preſerved of her charms. 
Thar, in ſhort, the Counteſs had repreſented 


her as a woman as odious in her character, as 


corrupt in her morals, and abſurd in her va- 
nity, & It is not furprizing that Elizabeth 
was enraged at ſuch a letter, and perhaps that 
jealouſy and perſonal hatred, contributed more 
to the death of the Queen of Scots, than rea- 

ſons of ſtate. : 
BoTHWELL, the firſt and true cauſe of the 
E 5 mis fortunes 
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' misfortunes of this beautiful Princeſs, eſcaped, | 
when ſhe was obliged to ſurrender herſelf to 


her revolted ſubje&s.” After having for ſome 

time leagued himſelf with a company of pi- 

rates, he was taken by the Daniſh corſairs, 

and thrown into priſon, where he died mad, 

at the end of ten years. | 
Anno 1568. 


MARY, OF HUNGARIA. 


MARY, ſiſter of Charles V. was married 
to Lewis, King of Hungaria; after the death 
of this Prince, the Emperor, her brother, 
eſtabliſhed the government of the Low Coun- 


tries. In the number of Lords who compoſed 


his court, was M. de Barbangon, ** the hand- 
ſomeſt nobleman of his time.“ It was much 
ſuſpected that the Queen knew it well, and 
the French ſoldiers amuſed themſelves with 
making ſongs upon the ſubject. Mary heard 
it with the greateſt choler, believing that King 
Henry II. authorized the pleaſantries of his 


troops; ſhe reſolved to revenge herſelf, and 


did 


LY 


880 
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did ſo in a very ſevere manner: ſhe cauſed 


Noyon, Naſle, Chauny, Roye, and eſpecially 


Tolembray, the royal houſe built by Francis 
I. to be burned. Henry thought himſelf au- 
thorized to make repriſals, and reduced to 
aſhes Mariembourg, Bains, and Bavets, places 
which Mary greatly prized, eſpecially Mari- 
embourg, and the caſtle of Bains, which ſhe 
had built, and ornamented with particular 
care. It was love, however, which occaſioned 
all theſe ravages. 
Anno 1540. 


M A X MUS: 


M AXIMUS, 2 ſenator of Rem was ſor 5 


of Maximus who had been put to death un- 
der the empire of Theodoſius, for having 


uſurped the ſovercign authority. He enjoyed 


a great reputation under the Emperor Valen- 
tine III. and, what ſtill encreaſed it was, that 
the Prince was enamoured of his wife. But this 
beautiful woman, who was virtuous, and lit- 
tle ſenſible to the allurements of honours and 
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fortune, courageouſly refuſed all the propo- 
ſals of the Emperor. This Prince being one 
day at play with Maximus, won ſo much of 
him, that he was not able to pay; he there- 
fore exacted his ring for a gage of what he 
owed. | 
AR Truly profiting by this circumſtance, 
Valentine ſent the ring to the wi'e of Maxi- 
mus, as from her huſhand, deſiring her to 
come to the palace, which ſhe accordingly did 
without heſitation, and ſoon found herſelf in 
the arms of the Emperor, who raviſhed, by 
violence, thoſe favours, which love had not 
been ab'e to procure him. Maximus, like a 
ſkilful courtier, appeared to overlook this af- 
front, but it was only the better to inſure his 
vengeance, The Emperor, abandoned to his 
pleaſures, and living in effeminacy, repoſed 
the care of the empire upon AÆtius, who was 
worthy that confidence. Maximus, by the 
power of artifices and calumnies, rendered 
the virtue of Ætius ſuſpected, and the death 
of this great man was ordered; it was fol- 
lowed by that of Valentinan, whom Maxi- 
mus cauſed to be privately aſſaſſinated. Theſe 
crimes gained him the empire; and to fix 
higſelf in the throne, he married Eudoxia, 
. | widow 


1 
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widow of the Emperor, having loſt his wife 


ſome time before. In a moment of paſſion, 


Maximus thinking to gain the affection of 


Eudoxia, who had ſhewed much repugnance 


in giving him her hand, declared that he was 
the author of Valentine's death ; and that 
he was hurried to that extremity, by the vio =» 
lence of his paſſion for her. Such a declara- 
tion could not but encreaſe the hatred of Eu- 
doxia for Maximus; rather preferring to ex- 
poſe herſelf to every danger, than to remain 
long in the arms of the aſſaſſin of her huſ- 
band, ſhe ſecretly cilled Genſeric, King of 
the Vandals, to her aid. This barbarian, en- 


_ chanted with ſo favourable an opportunity, 


haſtened to her with a numerous army, ſeized 
upon Rome, abandoned every thing to pil- 
lage, put Maximus to death after a reign of 


_ twenty-ſeven days, and, little grateful for 
the ſervice of Eudoxia, carried her into cap- 
tivity, with her two daughters, Eudocia Ho- 
noria, and Placida. 8 | 


Anno 455. 
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MAXIMILIAN II. 


THE defire of marrying a beautiful wo- 
man, gave riſe to a ſingular combat, perhaps 
the only one of its kind. 

Two gentlemen, the one a Spaniard, and 
the other a German, both recommendable by 
their birth, and the fervices they had rendered 
the Emperor Maximilian II. aſked the beau- 
tiful Helena Scharfequint, his natural daugh- Y 
ter, in marriage. The Prince, after many de- q 
lays, ſaid one day, that he efteemed them 3 
equally, and that as he could not be otherwiſe q 
than very much embarraſſed upon the prefer- | 
ence, their own proweſs and addreſs ſhould 
decide it; but not being willing to riſque the 
loſs of cither, by permitting them to engage 
with offenſive weapons, he had ordered a large 
fack to be brought, and that he who ſhould, in _ 
the end, put his rival into it, ſhould obtain 
his daughter. - 

Tris whimfical combat between two gen- 
tlemen, was performed in the preſerce of all 
the Imperial court, and laſted near an hour. 
At length the Spaniard was overcome, and 

1 the 
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the German, Andrew Eberhard, Baron Tal- 
bert, having envelopped him in the ſack, and 


taken him upon his back, laid him at the feet 


of the Emperor, and the next day married the 
beautiful Helen Schartequint.—See Hiſtorical 
Eſſays upon Paris. 


M X CEN AS. 


CAYUS Celeius Mæcenas, fo well known, 
was of Etrurien origin; he attained to the 
higheſt degree of favour under the reign of 
Auguſtus. It was to the protection of Mæce- 
nas that Horace was indebted for his pardon, 
after the defeat of Brutus, and that Virgil was 
diſtinguiſhed ; it was through the councils of 
 Mxcenas that Auguſtus refolved to preſerve 
the ſovereign authority; Mzcenas, in a word, 
was the friend of the maſter of the univerſe ; 
and all hiſtorians agree, that he merited fo 
flattering a title. His name is ſtill the moſt 


flattering epithet that can be given to him, 


who 3 ſupports, and recompences the 

learned. 
UxroRTruxATETEY 15 Mæcenas, he had a 
handſome 
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handſome wife, named Terentia, or Teren- 


tilla. Auguſtus took a fancy to her; as he 
ſaw her very frequently, his paſſion became 
lively, and his high rank ſecured him from a 
repulſe. Mæcenas was diſpleaſed at what an 
infinite number of courtiers would have re- 


garded as the means of preſerving their fa- 


your; he had the ill addreſs to make his dif- 
pleaſure known ; his ſervices were then for- 
gotten, love prevailed over friendſhip, and 
Mzxcenas was diſgraced. To complete his 


misfortune, Auguſtus, little ſenſible to the 


complaints of the Empreſs Livia, carried Te- 
rentilla with him into Gaul; it is even ſaid, 
that he undertook this voyage merely with the 
view of enjoying his miſtreſs with leſs re- 
ftraint, and of ſecuring himſelf from the re- 
proaches of Livia, and the complaints of Mæ- 
cenas. This favourite at length took the 
wiſeſt part; he forgot his chagrin in pleaſures, 
and became again the friend of the Empe- 
ror. He died year of Rome 745. 
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( 89 ) 
MEIGNELATIS. 


ANTOINETTE de Meignelais, or Mail- 


 legais, after the death of Agnes Sorel, her cou- 


fin, was miſtreſs of Charles VII. This 
Prince married her to the Baron de Villequier; 


and upon the death of her huſband, ſhe cap- 


tivated Francis II. Duke of Britanny, and 


gained the greateſt empire over his mind. 


DukinG the war for the publie good, ex- 
cited againſt Lewis XI. King of France, in 
which the Duke of Pritanny played one of 


the firſt paris; the King endeavoured to gain 


the miſtreſs of the Prince by preſents, which 
he renewed ſeveral times: but whether it was. 
that Madam de Villequier wiſhed to revenge 
the manner in which Lewis XI. had treated 
Agnes Sorel, or that ſhe perſonally hated this 
Prince, is uncertain; but ſhe accepted his 
preſents, and was always his enemy. A very 
fortunate circumſtance for the King, opened 
his eyes. Tannegue du Caſtil, ſteward of 
the Duke of Britanny's houſhold, upon the 
peace, which put an end to the war, conti- 


nually perſuaded his maſter to live in good 


union with Lewis, and not to involve his 
ſtates 


go. MEIGNELAIS: 


ſtates in war, to ſupport the intereſts of Mon- 
ſieur, brother of the King. 

IT REskE remonſtrances were deſtroyed by the 
artifices of the miſtreſs of the Duke. © Tan- 


negui du Caſtil dared, without any other view 


than to the glory of his maſter, to repreſent 
to him, that his miſtreſs ought to enter into 
his pleaſures, but not to interfere with his go- 
vernment; but he ſoon found that the fidelity 


of a ſubje& will not prevail againſt the ſe- | 


ductions of a miſtreſs : he was obliged to re- 

tire, and entered into the ſervice of the King. 

This Prince, charmed with ſuch a conqueſt, 

preſented to him the efztes that Madam de 

Villequier had in France, which were con- 

fiſcated. 00 
Anno 1468. 


Taz weakneſs of the Duke of Britanny, 


towards his miſtreſs, recals the firmneſs of 
gaod King Henty IV. on a ſimilar occaſion. 
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MONSIEUR 


| CHARLES, ſon of Charles VII. King of 
France, and brother of Lewis XI. was, as it 
is known, the cauſe and pretext of ſeveral wars 
in France, The Count de Charolois, ſon of 
Philippe le Bonn, Duke of Burgundy, the 
Duke of Britanny, and almoſt all the great 


Lords of the realm, who deteſted Lewis XI. 


often leazued themſelves under pretence of 
procuring Monſieur a more ſuitable appenage. 
This Prince gave into all their views, rather 
from the eaſineſs of his temper, than the cor- 
ruption of his heart; he appeared to have no 
ardent deſires but for women, and it was this 
paſhon which cauſed his death. 

CATHERINE de Mont ſoreau, widow of Lew- 
is d'Amboiſe, Viſcount de Thouars, was the 
favourite miſtreſs of this Prince, and appeared 
to be tenderly attached to him. She occa- 
honed the death of her lover, nearly in the 


ſame manner as Eve cauſed the misfortune of 


our firſt father ; but ſhe was ignorant of her 
crune, and was herſelf alſo the victim. 

Joun Angeli, Abbot of St. John Angeli, 

| | | | | and 
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and favourite of Monſieur, reſolved to poi- 
ſon this Prince, probably won by Lewis XI. 
who was not very ſcrupulous. I's effect his 
purpoſe, he rubbed a fine peach with a very 
ſubtle poiſon, and gave it to Madam de Mont- 
ſoreau, who divided it with her lover. The 
lady expired in a few days; Monſieur reſiſted 
the poiſon for ſome time, not dying till che 
expiration of ſix or ſeven months. N 
Anno 1472. 


* 


MONTLAN DRIN. 
THE great Condé was about to raiſe the 
fiege of Cambrai, when he learned that the 


' Marſhal de la Ferté befieged Montmedy. The 


Prince thought the governor held out ſo long, 
that he might be able to take Calais, where he 
had intelligences, and afterwards go to his 
ſuccour. This governor was named Mont- 
landrin, and had reſolved to defend himſelf to 
the laſt extrem ity, when he was killed through 


a miſtake of his garri'on, who, in an attack, 


took him for an enemy. IC 
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Tuts brave officer was to have been married 


on the ſame day he was inveſted with the com- 
mand Although he tenderly loved his fu- 


ture bride, he deferred his nuptials, thinking 
that if fortune did not ſecond his courage, it 
ſhould not be ſuſpected, he had. conſecrated to 


love, thoſe moments he owed to glory. From 
the moment he underſtood that his wound 
was mortal, he reſolved to die upon the 


breach; his miſt:eſs received his laſt fighs, 
and inſtead of abandoning herſelf to tears and 
lamentations, took the arms of her lover; 


burning with a deſire to revenge his death, 
ſhe earneſtly exhorted the ſoldiers to fight and 


die for their King. This noble enthuſiaſm, 


excited by love and deſpair, did not diffuſe it- 
ſelf to the garrifon ; ſtruck with conſterna- 


tion from the death of their en they 


demanded a capitulation. 


Anno 1657. 


MONTMORENCY (Fraxcts pz). 


FRANCIS de Montmorency, eldeſt ſon of 
the High Conſtable, Anne de Montmorency, 


fell 


94 MONTMORENCY. 


fell ha in love with Jane de Halluin, 


lady of Pienne, Maid of Honour to Queen 
Catherine de Medicis ; ſhe was diſtinguiſhed 
by her birth, her beauty, and her virtue. If 
ſhe is ſuſpected of ſome weakneſſes, it was 
not before her lover had made her a promiſe 
of marriage, and many times aſſured her with 
oaths, which are regarded little in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that he would rather loſe his life 
than break the promifes he had made. The 
ambition of the High Conſtable, oli 
thofe pleaſing engagements, 


Diana of France, natural daughter of 


King Henry II. having loft the Duke de Caſ- 
tro, her huſband; the High Conſtable, who 


had great influence over the King, perſuaded 


him to conſent to the marriage ot this beauti- 
ful widow, with his eldeſt fon ; but the pro- 


miſe made to Mademoiſelle de Pienne, was 


an obſtacle to remove. Henry II. cauſed the 
moſt preſſing inſtances to be made at Rome, 
to declare this promiſe null. It is added, that 
Francis de Montmorency himſelf, forgetting 
his oaths, viſited Rome to furtuer the ucceſs. 
The +ope, who was then Paul IV had parti- 
_ cular intereſts to oppoſe to thoſe of the High 
Conſtable ; he projected a union between one 
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of his nephews, and the widow of the Duke 
de Caſtro; in conſequence this rendered the 
negotiation extremely difficult. The High 
Conſtable then ſeeing his arguments were uſe- 


leſs, found means to do without the Pope. 


He cauſed an edi& to be publiſhed againſt 
clandeſtine marriages, a law which fince that 
time, has always been obſerved, and merits 
the higheſt eulogies. This was already ſome- 
thing towards the point in view, but it ſtill 


remained to gain Mademoiſelle de Pienne. 
Confined in a convent by order of the King, 


ſhe ſighed for her weakneſs, and bewailed the 
infidelity of her lover. Perſecuted on all fides, 
ſhe. gave, ſhedding abundance of tears, a re- 
nunciation of the promiſe ef marriage, and 


her perfidious lover, without oppoution, 1 mar- 


ried Diana. 


SEVERAL years after, under the reign of 
Henry III. Francis de Montmorency, then 


Marſhal of France, and the Marſhal de Coſ- 


{c, were arreſted and impriſoned in the Baſ- 
tile, where they remained a year and a half; 
they would not have been liberated, had not 


Monſieur, the King: 8 * ex- 
acted 1 It. 


THls 
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Tris, at leaſt, was the apparent cauſe of 
the deliverance of theſe two gentlemen ; but 
if we believe Brantome, they were more in- 
debted for their liberty to love. It is ſaid at 
court, ſays this author, © that had it not been 
for Madam de Montmorency, the wife of the 
priſoner, ſolely beloved by the King, as ſoon 
as he came from Poland, a-proceſs had been 
commenced againſt the Marſhal for it is ſaid, 
there exiſted ſome proofs againſt him.” If 
this be true, it is eaſy to conceive what were 
the obligations of M. de Montmorency to his 
miſe, for having rendered him this ſervice. 


Anno 1 560, 


Fo 


1 


MONTMORENCY (HN RV II. vs). 


IT is known that Henry II. Duke de Mont- 


motency, Governor of Languedoc, and who 


had taken arms againſt Lewis XIII. for Mon- 


ſieur, his brother, was made priſoner at the 


battle of Caſtelnandari; and that notwith- 
fanding the ſolicitations of the princes and 
nobility, he was beheaded at Toulouſe, infi- 
nitely regretted by all the prope of his go- 

veinment, 
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vernment, by whom he was adored, and by 
all thoſe who knew him; but few authors 


have divined the firſt cauſe of this premature 
end. | | 


We are going to ſet forth one, which we 


find in a cotemporary author, and -which ap- 


pears to bear the greateſt degree of probabi- 
lity. | 5 a 
M. pe Chevreuſe, who was enamoured of 
Madam de Montbaſon, knew that M. de 
Montmorency had been with this lady, that 
they amuſed themſelves at his expence, and 


had, among others, compoſed theſe yerſeg— 


eM. de Chevreuſe 
Oeil pourri, et la dent ereuſe.“ 


A EW days after being with M. de Mont- 


morency, at Madam de Montbaſon's, he ſaid 
there had been ſome verſes made upon him, 
but that the poet was a great raſcal, not to 
have dared put his name to them; that if he 
knew him, he would treat him as he de- 
ſerved. 1 | 
Tux next day M. de Montmorency ſent to 


call M. de Chevreuſe to an account, by the 
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Marquis de Praſlin. They had the impru- 


dence to draw their ſwords in the caſtle de 
Monceaux, where the King was, between the 
French and Swiſs body guards. They were 
preſently diſarmed, and arreſted M. de Mont- 
morency was baniſhed to his hou'e at Chan- 
tilly, M. de Chevreuſe to his houſe at Dam- 
pierre, and their ſeconds were ſent to the Ba- 
ſtile. Their exile was only for a fortnight, or 
three weeks ; but Madam de Chevreuſe, who 
was a favourite of M. de Chateanneuf, and 
of the Cardinal de Richlieu, had the influ- | 
ence to procure her huſband's recal, three 
days before M. de Montmorency. The lat- 
ter was very ſenſible to this difference, the 
more ſo, as he had rendered great ſervices to 
the Cardinal. He with pleaſure embraced the 
firſt opportunity of publiſhing his reſentment, 
by taking the part of Monſieur and the Queen- 
mother, againſt the Cardinal, and was unfor- 
tunately the victim. Other authors add, that 
when M. de Montmorency was made pri- 
ſonet, there was found upon his arm a brace- 
let upon which was the portrait of Queen 
Ann of Auſtria, the wife of Louis XIII. of 
whom it had been long ſaid the Duke was 
enamoured. The Cardinal de Richlicu, who 
a had 
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had abſolutely reſolved on the ruin of this 

great man, made uſe of this circumſtance to 

irritate the King, and to render him inexora- 

ble to the prayers and ſupplications of the 

moſt illuſtrious people of France, 
Anno 1632. 


MONTRESOR. 


THE Count de Montreſor, known by his 
memoirs, and by his intrigues with the Duke 
of Orleans, uncle of Lewis XIV. in the 
time of the Fronde, was arzeſted and thrown 
into priſon ; at firſt into the Baſtile, and af- 
terwards at Vincennes. An liſtorian pretends 
that love contributed more than any other 
cauſe, to this accident; it is thus he relates it. 
„ Chavigny was not the only one, which in 
the beginning of May, the Cardinal Mazarin, 
abandoned to pleaſe the Abbe de la Riviere ; 
he farther factificed Montreſor, lately returned 
trom England, to which place he had with- 
drawn upon the diſgrace of the Dutcheſs de 
Chevreuſe, whom he loved. This paſſion 
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was always fatal to him. On his return to 
France, where the part he had taken in the 
intrigues of this dangerous woman was for- 


gotten, he found himſelf honoured with the 


favour of the Cardinal, who wiſhed to en- 
gage him in his intereſts. The Abbe de la 
Riviere, who knew that he was the friend of 
Chavigny, prevented this connection, and 
contributed anew to his ruin. it muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that nothing did him fo 
much injury, as his love for the Dutcheſs de 


Chevreuſe, which he could not overcome: 


he was writing to her when he was arreſted, 
and all he could do to prevent this letter fall- 
ing into the hands of their common enemies, 
was to tear it, throw a part into the fire, and 


to eat the other, Strange effect of this fran- 


tic paſſion, when once it becomes maſter of a 
heart, too tender, and too ſenſual! The 
Count de Montreſor was thrown into priſon. 
A ſhort time after he was transferred from the 
Baſtile, to the wood of Vicennes.“ 

Tris Count de Montreſor, was great ne- 
phew to Brantome, diſtinguiſhed by his means. 

Anno 1646. 
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JOHN Baptiſte Piquelin, better known by 
the name of Moliere, had been deſtined in 
his youth to the bar, and for ſome time ſtu- 
died the law. Several are of opinion that he 
would not have abandoned that profeſſion, 
but for love of a comedian, whom he could 
not give up. 

IF this be true, it is probably to love we are 
indebted for all the maſter-pieces of Moliere, 
and it is to this paſſion he himſelf owes the 
reputation he enjoyed, and which will never 
be effaced. Love, it is true, was not always 
ſo favourable; for this great man, who has 
played upon every one in his comedies, . 
who has with ſuch ſucceſs diverted the pub- 
lic, and who has more eſpecially applied him- 
ſelf to the conciliating of diſlatisfied huſbands, 
was himſelf played upon by his wife; ſerved 
for the diverſion of the public; and was ne- 
ver able, notwithſtanding his wit and philo- 
ſophy, to ſet himſelf above domeſtic chagrins. 

His wife was named Bejard, and was the 
daughter of a comedian of that name, with 
whom Molere had been ſo intimate, that 
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ſlanderous tongues ſaid he was the father of 


his wife. However the fat be, it muſt al- 


ways remain very uncertain, on account of 
the inconſtancy of Bejard ; the wife of Mo- 


| Here was very pretty, and made a lively im- 


preſſion on him the firſt time ſhe appeared 


upon the theatre. The Counts de Cuiche 


and de Lavzan, were the firſt who gave Mo- 


here ſuſpicions on the virtue of his better 


half. He had, on this ſubje&, a tender and 
amicable explanation with her, and it then 
appeared that his diſcourſe affected her; but 


ſoon after, ſome friends, too officious, made 


Moliere ſee that for his repoſe, he ſhould 
have remained ignorant. He had the weak- 


neſs to manifeſt his anger; his wife availing 


herſelf of the opportunity, diſcovered her re- 


ſentment alſo, and under pretence of the in- 


fdelities of her huſband with a comedian, 
named Brie, whom he loved, and who lived 
in the houſe with him, inſiſted upon a ſepa- 
ration. 1 | 


Fou that time, although this ſeparation 
did not take place, ſhe conſtantly with con- 


tempt refuſed the endearments and attentions 


of her huiband. What was moſt unfortu- 
I nate 


ot 
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nate for W was, that he ftill loved his 


wife, and was almoſt the only o one to whom 
ne refuſed her favours. 


Anno 1673. 


MU N D U 8. 


PAULINA, a Roman lady tle: with of 
Saturnin, illuſtrious by her birth, her beauty, 
and her wealth, proved that love is capable of 
fatisfying the deſires to which he has given 
birth. 


A YOUNG Roman; named Mandas: con- 


celved the moſt violent paſſion for this lady; 
at firſt he had recourſe to the tendereſt vows, 


tears, and entreaties, and at laſt offered two 


hundred thouſand drachms. The ſtedfaſt re- 
fuſals of the lady reduced him to ſuch deſpair, 
that he reſolved to die with hunger. One of 
his freed men, named Ide, who was much at- 
tached to him, promiſed to procure him what 
he ſo ardently wiſhed. By the power of mo- 


ney, he corrupted ſome prieſts of the goddeſs. 


Ifi; ; theſe: wietches were to inform Paulina, 
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that the god Anubie deſired to ſee her in | 
private. This was ſo great an honour, that 


Paulina had not the caution to refuſe ; with 
the conſent of her huſband, ſhe repaired to 


the invitation of the god, and approved all 


the ſentiments of Mundus, who took the place 
of Anubie. 

IT is difficult to be filent upon our good 
fortune, eſpecially for a young man.; Mun- 


dus could not forbear, ſome time after, diſco- 
vering to Paulina the truth of the matter; 


apparently thinking, that ſhe could no longer 
with a good grace, refuſe the favours, which 
a love ſo ardent, and ſo ſkilful, had raviſhed 


from her: but he deceived himſelf; the vir- 
tuous Paulina concealed nothing from Satur- 


nin, and urged him to revenge her. Tibe- 


rius, to whom they carried their complaints, 


informed of the truth, cauſed the prieſts and 
Ide to be crucificd, and ſent Mundus into 
exile. 


Anno Rome 771. 5 | 
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NAVAILLES. 


THE Duke and Dutcheſs de Navailles 
were indebted for their fortune to Cardinal 
Mazarin, and it was as brilliant as their am- 
bition could deſire. The Duke had the go- 
vernment of Havre-de-Grace, and the Lieu- 
' tenancy of the light-horſe; the Dutcheſs was 
lady of honour to the Queen, and en oyed 
the eſteem and friendſhip of that young Prin- 


ceſs, and of the Queen-Mother : an inſtant 


deſtroyed all this greatneſs, and that moment 
was hurried on by love. | 
Lewis XIV. a ſhort time after his marriage, 
became enamoured of Mademoiſelle de la 
Valliere, and as at firſt he probably found it 


difficult to triumph over her virtue, he threw 


| his eyes upon Mademoiſelle de la Motte, 
another of the Queen's maids of honour, for 
whom his paſhon became very ardent. Ma- 


dam de Navailles, who, from her place, had: 
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the infpetion of the Queen's maids of ho- 


nour, 


thought ſhe ſhould gricvoufl) 


ofend 


God by overlooking the intrigue of Mademoi- 


ſelle de la Motte: 


ſhe at firſt ſpoke to the 
King, entreating him to overcome his paſſton, 


but ſeeing her remonſtrances were not at- 
tended with ſucceſs, ſhe emplo ed more ellec- 


tual means, 


and became the moſt aſſiduous 
and incommodious ſpy; fhe even cauſed bars 


of iron to be put to the windows of the 


apartments. 


1 his conduct, laudable from its 


motive, infinitely ditpleaſed the Kinz; the 
Count ſs de Soiſſons, who had formerly had 
{ome pretenſions to the heart of this Frince, 
and, who being forced to relinquith them, 
was willing, at leaſt, to preſerve her influence, 


by favouring his intrigues, 


incenſed him 


againſt the Dutcheſs de Navailles, and did it 
the more readily, that this Dutcheſs would 
not in the moſt tr flipg inſtance give up to 
her, in a ciſpute which had ariſen between 
them, as lady of honour, and the Counteſs 


as ſuperintendant of the Queen's houſhold. 


To all theſe cauſes of diſcontent, was added, 


the jealouſy of the Queen, who ſtill perplexed 
the King, and made that Prince believe the 


Dutcheſs de Navailles was the cauſe, 


Lewis 


XIV. 
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XIV. who at length triumphed over the vir- 


tue of Mademoitelle de Valliere, and who could 


not bear the leaſt contradiction in his plea- 
ſures, diſgraced the Duke and Dutcheſs de 
Navailles ; he obliged them to give up their 
places, and baniſhed them from the court, 

Ir we believe M. de Voltaire, the Duke 
and Dutcheſs de Navailles were ruined by the 
treachery of the. Marquis Vardes, who, after 
having been the confidant of the amours of 
the King and Mademoiſelle de la Valliere, 
united himſelf. with the Count de Guiche, 
and the Counteſs de Soiffons, to ruin this fa- 
vourite. ] hey cauſed a counterfeit letter to 
fall into the hands of the Queen, wrote in 
the name of the King of Spain, her father, 
by which they informed this Princeſs of what 
could not but trouble her repoſe. The Mar- 


quis de Vardes, to this perfidy, added that of 


cauling ſuſpicions to fall upon the Duke and 
Dutcheſs of Navailles, who were facrificed. 
Their innocence was at laſt proved, but the 
111 was become irreparable. 

Anno 1664. 
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NEGROS (Two). 


WE have ſeen in the Iſland of St. Chrif- 
topher, in America, ſays a philoſophical hiſto- 
rian, two negroes, young, well made, robuſt, 
and courageous, born with uncommon ſouls, 
and who were tenderly attached to each other; 
from infancy, companions in the ſame labours, 
they were united by their toils, which, in 
hearts of ſenſibility, attaches us more firmly 
than pleaſures. If they were not happy, they 
conſoled themſelves, at leaſt, in their misfor- 
tunes; but love, who abſorbs every other 
paſſion, deprived them of the comforts they 

enjoyed. A young female negro, a ſlave with 
' themſelves, with looks more ſeducing, with- 
out doubt, from a ſkin of ebony, than from 
a front of alabaſter, inflamed theſe two friends 
with an equal paſſion, Formed more to in- 
ſpire, than to feel a paſſion, ſhe would have 
accepted either for a huſband, but neither 
would poſſeſs her, NOT had reſolution to give 
her up. 

T1mE did not abate 3 that 3 
upon their ſouls, without weakening their 
friendſhip, or their love. Often their tears 

Ts | would 
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would mutually. flow upon the boſom of each 


other, on the fight of the enchanting object 


which occaſioned their deſpair. T hey ſome- 
times ſwore to renounce love, and to abandon 
life, rather than violate their friendſhip. All 
the plantation was affected with the ſight of 
theſe heart-rending combats. The love of 
the two friends, for the handſome negro, was 
alone the ſubject of diſcourſo. | 

ONE day they followed her into the depth 
of a wood, each embraced her with ardour, 
preſſed her a thouſand times to his heart, re- 
peated all the vows of love, called her by 


every name tenderneſs could invent, and, on a 


fudden, without ſpeaking, without looking, 
plunged a dagger into her breaſt ; ſhe expired, 
and their tears and groans mingled with her 
laſt ſighs. They rent the wood with their 
frantic cries. A ſlave runs to them, perceives 
from afar, that they ardently embrace the 
victim of their ſtrange paſſion, and called for 
aſſiſtance. I he two friends were found killing 


themſelves, and locked in each other's arms, 


upon the corpſe of the unfortunate woman, 
bathed in her blood, and expiring themſelves 


in the ſtream which flowed from their wounds,” 


NERO. 
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LOVE began the diſcord between Nero and 
his mother. This. Prince, who attained the 
empire through the crimes of Agrippa, be- 
gan his reign w th great moderation, and 
wade himſelf even eſteemed and beloved by the 
ſenate and people. In this time be conceived. 
a lively paſſion for a girl, named Acta; the 
awe in which he ſtilt ſtood of his mother, 
made him take all poſſible precautions to con- 
ceal this intrigue; but Agrippina, who em- 
ployed vigilant ſpies, was ſoon informed of 
all. Deſirous of reigning under the name of 
her ſon, ſhe feared that Acta might prove a 
dangerous rival ; ſhe broke out into the moſt 
violent reproaches againſt her ſon, and thoſe 
who aſſiſted him in his amours ; afterwards 
ſhe endeavoured. to overcome him by her ca- 
reſſes and prayers, but ſhe clearly perceived 
that Nero had more reſpe& for her than affec- 
tion; it was not long before ſhe had a ſevere 
proof of this. Nero had married Octavia, 
who oy, her birth, her graces, and her virtues, 

merited 


N T 111 
merited all his attachment; but becoming 
enamoured of Poppia Sabina, the wife of 
Ocho, he took a difzguſt to the virtuous Oc- 
tavia. Poppia, who had rendered herfelf ſole 
miſtreſs of Nero, did not tail to engage him 
by her carefſes and tears, to divorce this 
Princeſs, but he {till feared Agrippina. Pop- 


pia then ſaid, © that far from being maſter 
of the er.pire, he was not even ſo of his own 


perſon ; for what other reaſon could he have 
for deferring his marriage? That if Zgrippina 
could not endure a ſon's wife, unleſs ſhe was 
his enemy, he had only to ſend her back to 
Otho, from whom he had taken her.” _ 

ALL this was accompanied with tears, 
which theſe diſſolute women feldom ſpare, 


and no one ſpoke for Agrippina. Nero al- 


ready f.miliariſed with. crimes, vanquiſhed by 
the endearments and perſuaſions of the wo- 
man he adored, at laſt reſolved upon the ruin 
of his mother. Having refleted upon the 
means to accompliſh it, he determined that 
ſhe ſhould perith in a ſtorm, apparently cauſed 
by chance. The plot did not ſucceed ; and 
Agrippu.a h-ving been only ſlightly wounded, 
Nero reſolved io throw off the maſk fince his 


plot was diſcovered. Without giving time 


for 
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for his mother to recover herſelf, he ſent ſol- 
diers, who put her to death in the place to 
which ſhe had retired. What appears almoſt 
incredible is, that Barrhus and Seneca were 
accomplices in this horrid crime; and that 
the Romans offered up thanks to the gods for 
Agrippina's death, on pretence that ſhe would 
have attempted the life of her ſon. 

NEVER THELESs Nero dared not divorce 
Octavia, and it was not till two years after 
that, being unable to refiſt the folicitations of 
Poppia, he exiled that Princeſs, after having 
put her ſlaves to the torture, to prove that ſhe 
had committed adultery. 

THE people, who were extremely atmached 
to the Frinceſs, having made their diſpleaſure 
known, the Emperor found himſelf obliged to 
recal her. Poppia then fearing for her influ- 
ence, and even for her life, threw herſelf at 
the feet of the Emperor, and with tears, of 
which ſhe well knew the power, at laſt made 
him reſolve on the death of the unfortunate 
Octavia. To juſtify this new crume, they had 
recourſe to a vile freed man, named Anicetus, 
who publicly declared that he had obtained. 
the laſt favours of the Empreſs. No one be- 


lieved it; nevertheleſs this unfortunate Prin- 


ceſs, 


N ERS 


ceſs, the daughter, ſiſter, and wiſe of an Em- 
peror, was exiled to the Iſle of Pandataria, 
where ſhe ſoon after received the barbarous 


order of renouncing her life. It appeared 


hard to die at the age of twenty, but they 
opened her veins in ſpite of her. cries and 
tears; and as the blood did not flow ſuffici- 


ently quick, they ſtifled. her in a hot bath. 


The ſenate ordained that thanks ſhould be of- 
fered to the gods for this action. Poppia, af- 


ter the many crimes ſhe had cauſed him to 


commit, at laſt married Nero. Her happi- 
neſs was not of long duration; having made 
ſome remonſtrances to this Prince, he gave 
her a kick with his foot while ſhe was preg- 
nant, of which ſhe died. 
NERO then became enamoured of Antonia, 
daughter of Claudius; and becauſe ſhe had 
firmneſs to refuſe marrying this monſter, he 
cauſed her to be put to death, under pretence 
of a crime againſt the ſtate. 
Anno of Rome 817. 
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NEW YORK, 


IN the taking of New York, the politici- 


ans little ima ined that love was the true 


cauſe of that event; it has nevertheleſs been 


announced as a ſact, in ſome public papers. 
GENERAL Waſhington fell in love at New 
York with a very prett - woman, named Sibbon; 
it is ſaid, that ſhe had a great ſhare of wit, and 
that unfortunately this lady was one of the moſt 


zealous of the miniſterial party. She diſſembled 
Her ſentiments, as ſhe was in the power of 


the American General: but with pleaſu:e 
called to mind the hiſtory - of Omphale, of 
Judith, and of Delila, and flattered herfelf 
with. placing her own, at the fide of thoſe ſo 
celebrated names. General Waſhington was 


well diſpoſed to play the part of Hercules, 


Holophernes, or of Samſon. He was much 
enamoured, and very prefling ; the lady op- 
poſed ſome little reſiſtance, but at laſt capitu- 
lated, and theſe were the conditions of the 
treaty; liberty to the general to enjoy his con- 
queſt, on condition that the lady ſhould have 


liberty of abſence, early every morning, to 


apply 


NEW/YOUR: 


apply herſelf to her perſonal affairs. The ge- 
neral readily agreed to this, not thinking 
there could be any danger in ſuffering his 
miſtreſs to go out whenever ſhe judged it pro- 
per, but his confidence was very fatal. The 
lady repaired to the houſe of one James Clay- 
ford, emiſſary to General Howe. I ſacri- 
ſice myſelf, ſaid ſhe, as you know, to the 


good of my country; but J hope, if it pleaſe 


God that I ſhall not periſh, to-morrow you 
{hall have the diſpaiches of Waſhington, you 
will remit them to General Howe, and we 


ſhal! ſtrike the head of the Hydra.” The next 


day ſhe took poſſeſſion of the papers of Waſh- 


ington, while he was aſleep. Clayford took a 


copy of the moſt important of theſe diſpatches ; 
and the young Engliſh woman, on her return 
to the general, reſtored all things to their 
place without his perceiving the treachery. 
Some days after the general was very much 
aſtoniſhed, that the proceed nzs of General 
Howe had ſuch an affinity with the meaſures he 
had taken. He ſuſpected that the Engliſh ge- 
neral had diſcovered his pro,eQs ; he ſet ipies 
in the camp; the fſecreta:y, Clay ford, was ac- 
cuſed, and, in 88 hung. The young 


lady 
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lady was not even ſuſpected, and it was not 
till long after that her perfidy was diſcovered, 
Notwithſtanding the puniſhment of Clayford, 
General Howe had ſo well concerted his mea- 
fures upon thoſe of General Waſhington, 
that the inſurgents were obliged, as it is 
known, to abandon the place, 
Anno 1776, 


_ 2 


NICOC RAT E. 

NICOCRATE, who was ſovereign of Cy- 
rene, in Lybia, conceived an ardent paſſion 
for Aretophile, the wife of Phoedime, one 
of the nobles of his court, The greatneſs of 
his rank, his promiſes, and his threats, not 
being able to make an impreſſion on her heart, 
(for ſhe was as virtuous as handſome), he re- 
ſolved to ſatisfy his defires at what price ſoever 
it was. After having put Phœdime to death, 
he forced his widow to give him her hand, 
This Princeſs ſeeing herſelf in the arms of a 
man the had ſo much reaſon to deteſt, reſolved 
to poiſon him; unfortunately ſhe was fur- 


prized 


NICOCKATE MM 


prized whilſt preparing the poiſon ; and Ni- 
cocrate cauſed her to be put to the torture, to 
force from her an avowal of her crime. In 
this dreadful fituation ſhe remained collected, 
and declared with an ingenuouſneſs capable of 
impoſing upon all, that her ſole intention in 
preparing the beverage, had only been to com- 
poſe a philter to make herſelf ſtill more be- 


loved by her huſband. Nicocrate, enchanted 


with a declaration which completed his hap- 
pineſs, aſked pardon of his wife for the in- 
juſtice of his ſuſpicions, and became. more 
fond than ever. „„ 

THE danger from which Aretophile had ex- 
tricated herſelf by her addreſs, encreaſed her 
averſion and rage againſt Nicocrate : deter- 
mined to revenge herſelf, ſhe exerted her ef- 
forts to pleaſe Leander, the King's brother; 
and having gained her point, promiſed to 
marry him, if he would remove the only ob- 
ftacle to their happineſs. Leander did not he- 


ſitatz ; he aſſaſſinated Nicocrate, and married 


the Queen. 


| Thais Princeſs, not more partial to Leander 
than ſhe had been to his brother; to rid her- 
ſelf of him, implored the protection of Ana- 


bus, 
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| bus, Prince of Lybia, who after having van- 


quiſhed Leander, cauſed him to be tied in a 
ſack and thrown into the ſea. Aretophile, 
then content with her vengeance, and always 
engroſſed with the idea of her beloved Phce- 
dime, whom ſhe could never forget, lived in 


a private ſtate, conſtantly refuſing the Frinci- 


pality of Cyrene, which the Inhabitants en- 
treated her to accepft. | 
Anno 96 before Chriſt. 3 


Nin 


PROCUS, who ſactieded Aventinus in the 
kingdom of Alba, had two ſons, Numa'or 
and Amulius. Numitor was declared ſucceſſor 
to the throne ; but his brother, more politic and 
bold, ſeized upon the ſceptre; the ſole favour 
which he granted Numator was, letting him 
paſs his days in an obſcure retreat. Egiſtus, 
the ſon of this unfortunate Prince, was killed 
whilſt hunting; Rhea Sylva, bis ſiſter, alone 
was ſpared ; but in granting her life, Amulius 
conſecrated 


- NUMIT OR. „ 
conſecrated her, from infancy, to the worſhip | 
of the goddeſs Veſta. 

WariLE Amulius repoſed in tranquillity 
upon the means he had taken to ſecure to him- 

felf the empire, love was preparing to baffle 
| his prudence. Thoſe who were conſecrated 
to the ſervice of Veſta, were, it is true, 
ob'iged with great care to preſerve their vire 
ginity, but this was not ſufficient to extin- 
guiſh defires; reſtraint, on the contrary, 
awakened and irritated them. _ 

RureaA Sylva, by her birth, thought ſhe 
might with leſs impunity infringe the ſevere 
laws of the goddefs ſhe ſerved ; as ſhe went to 
draw at a fountain, water neceſſary for the ſa- 
crifices, a man diſguiſed in the military habit 
furprized, it is ſaid, and raviſhed the Veſtal. 
The hiſtorians, who loved the marvellous, 
failed not to aſſert, that this lover was the god 
Mars; others aſſure us that Amulius, little 
ſcrupulous upon the means of ſatisfying his 
wiſhes, was himſelf defirous of an amour 
with his niece, without being known ; but 
this Prince, who had ſacrificed all to his am- 
bition, would not, it is probable, for the 
pleaſure of a moment, incur the danger of 
weine; all the pains he had taken, and the 

crimes 
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crimes he had committed, to annihilate the race 
of his brother, uſeleſs. It is more probable 


that Rhea Sylvia had a lover, and to obtain 


an opportunity of converſing with him, with-⸗ 
out conſtraint, had given him the rendezvous, 
at the fountain where ſhe uſed to draw water. 
Such is at leaſt the opinion generally adopted. 
HowE VER it be, there was born from this 
rencontre, twins, Remus and Romulus. It is 
known, that Amulius, informed of the preg- 
nancy of his niece, and little inclined to give 
credit to the appearance of the god Mars, 
condemned Rhea Sylvia to the laſh, and to 
death, and the fruits of her licentiouſneſs to be 
thrown into the Tiber. It is alſo known, 
that the daughter of Amulius, the friend of 
Rhea Sylvia, obtained her pardon, that the 
twins, encloſed in a wooden box, and thrown _ 
into the water, were miraculouſly preſerved, 
and foſtered by a wolf, or rather by the wife 
of Numitor's ſhepherd, named Acca Lauren- 
tia, whoſe memory was held ſacred at Rome, 
by a feſtival and ſacrifices which were inſti- 
tuted in honour of her ; that afterwards chance 
having informed Remus and Romulus of 
their birth, they dethroned Amulius, put him 
to death, and reſtored Numitor a throne which 
legitimately 
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legitimately belonged to him. The reader is 
ſtill leſs ignorant that theſe two Princes, fol- 
lowed by a colony, far from numerous, at- 
tempted and finithed the eſtabliſhment of the 


celebrated Rome, which was long the miſtreſs 
of the univerſe. 


Tus this capital of the world, and which 


is actually ſo of the Catholic religion, is 
only indebted, for its eſtabliſhment, to love. 


It is uſeleſs to ſpeak of the death of Remus, 


killed, either by order of his brother, or with 
his knowledge, He periſhed, whether in 
the battle raiſed by the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, 


the foſter-father of the young twin Princes, 


or by the hands of one Fabius, becauſe he 

made a ridicule of the motes of the city, 

which had been projected by his brother. 
Anno 753 before Chriſt, 


NT MPH US. 


NYMPHAUS, or Nymphie, a young 


Lord of the Iſle of Melos, in the Egean Sea, 
conducted a colony of Melians into Cariæ, a 


Vol. III. 57 NY province 
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province of Aſia Minor; they were received 


into the city of Cyraſſa. At firſt the inha- 
bitants were delighted with the new citizens, 
and the greateſt unanimity appeared to reign 
between them; jealouſy inſenſibly intervened, 
and they were deſirous of ridding themſelves 
of Nymphzus and his companions. 

IT was not eaſy to do this openly, on ac- 
count of their number and bravery ; it was 
neceſſary to have recourſe to treaſon, and they 
reſolved to aſſaſſinate the principal of the Me- 
lians, at a feaſt to which they invited them; 


| perſuaded that when the chiefs ſhould be no 


more, they might eafily put an end to the 
reſt. Love came to the affiſtance of the Mi- 
lians; Nympheus, their chief, had the good 
fortune to pleaſe a lady named Caphina, who, 
ſolely occupied with the danger of her lover, 
diſcovered to him the ſecret of the conſpiracy. 
Nympheus, without ſuffering any ſuſpicion 
to appear, requeſted the inhabitants to admit 
the women to the feaſt, to render the meeting 
more chearful and agreeable, which was 
agreed to. He then ordered the Milians to- 


go the feaſt unarmed, but to conceal a dag- 


ger in the boſom of their wives, taking care 
to place each at the ide of her huſband, At 
f 2 a ſi- 


o 1 ( 123 


a ſignal agreed upon, the Milians drew the 
wetpons their wives carried, fell upon the 
Carians, deſtroyed them, and ſeized upon 
the ß 8 | a 


6 


O T 


A GENTLEMAN of Padona, greatly ena- 
moured of the Marchioneſs d'Obizzi, who 
was young and handſome, found means, 
in the abſence of the Marquis, to enter her 
chamber whilſt ſhe was in bed. We may be- 
lieve he at firſt employed all his eloquence, 
and had recourſe to all the means whach love 
inſpired, to touch the heart of the Marchion- 
eſs, before proceeding to extremities ; but not 
being able to attain his defire, his love dege- 
nerated into rage, which tranſported him to 
ſuch a pitch, that he poignarded this virtuous 
lady. When ſhe was ſurprized, ſhe had her 

. G 2 5 ſon. 


„ 


ſon, then an infant, with her; but the mur- 

derer having carried him into a neighbouring 
chamber, this child could not witneſs all 
that paſſed. Nevertheleſs the gentleman was 
arreſted upon the ſuſpicions entertained againſt 
him; it was known that he was enamoured of 
the Marchioneſs ; the child diſcovered what 
he knew ; ſome neighbours depoſed that they 
had ſeen him in that quarter a little time after 
the accident; a ſleeve-button was found upon 
the bed of the Marchioneſs, the ſame as thoſe 
the culprit ſtill wore ; but all this gave only 
ſtrong ſuſpicion, not poſitive proofs. He 
underwent, ſeveral times, the queſtion. ordi- 
nary and extraordinary ; but he ſupported it 


with courage, and conſtantly averred his in- 


nocence. After fifteen years impriſonment, 
his friends obtained his liberty, but he did 
not enjoy it long, for ſome months after, the 
young Marquis d'Obizzi, not being able to 
ſupport the ſight of his mother's aſſaſſin, ſhot | 
bim through the head. | 


( 225. ) 


o S 


SERVIUS Tulfus, who ſucceeded the an- 
cient Tarquin, King of Rome, owed, it is 
faid, his exiſtence and elevation to love. 

Ar the taking of Cornicula, a city very 
near T rivoli, by Tarquinus, there was among 
the ſlaves, a young woman of ſingular beauty, 
named Ocrifia, The charms of youth and 
figure, muſt make an impreſſion even on the 
moſt ſavage hearts. Ocriſia found favour in 
the eyes of her vanquiſhers, and they con- 
ducted her to Tarquin, who, probably en- 
chanted with her beauty, preſented her to 
Tanaquile, his wife. 'I here are, it is true, 
ſome authors who pretend that Ocriſia was 
married when ſhe fell into the hands of the 
Romans,; that Tullius, her huſband. periſhed 
in the defence of his country, and that ſhe 
was then pregnant of Servius Tullius. 

OrTHERs maintain that ſhe was {till a girl; 
that ſhe was married to one of Tarquin's 

ſlaves, and that ſhe gave birth to Servius, in 
the palace of the king; which may prove that 
Tarquin formed this marriage to avoid ex- 
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citing the jealouſy of Tanaquil, and with the 
greater eaſe to enjoy the favours of Ocriſia, 


whom he loved. Some, further to honour 
Servius, make him ſon of Lar, one of the 
houſhold gods, who preſided in Tarquin's pa- 


lace ; probably, becauſe they would not di- 


rectly ſay that this god Lar was no other 


than Tarquinus himſelf; it is however cer- 
tain, that all hiſtorians unite in affirming, that 
the King entertained the tenderneſs of a fa- 


ther for young Servius ; this is a fact which 


has never admitted a doubt, 
EDpucaTED beneath the eyes of Tarquinus, 
formed by that Prince, and early intruſted 


with the command of the troops, Servius in- 
ſenfibly acquired the eſteem of the Romans. 
Firſt he made them forget the uncertainty of 


his birth, by marrying an illuſtrious Roman, 
named Gegania, and ftill more, by eſpouſing 


the daughter of the King, after the death of 


his firſt wife. It was by theſe ſteps that Tar- 


quinus made way for Servius to approach the 
throne ; by raifing him to it, he ſatisfied at 
the ſame time, both his affection and his po- 


htical intereſts. 
Tu two ſons of Tarquin were too young 
to 
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to ſucceed him; this Prince, who knew it 
wel', thought he could not give a better tutor 
to his children than Servius, who owed every 
thing to him. Tanaquil entered entirely into 
the views of her huſband ; ſhe ſhewed the 
fincereſt attachment to Servius ; and when the 

| King was aſſaſſinated, it was by the care and 
advice of the Queen that his death was con- 
cealed for ſome days, till Servius was affured 
of aſcending the throne without oppoſition. 
We have ſaid in another part, how farall y this 
ſucceſs terminated for Rome, 
Anno of Rome 1/6. 
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| DURING the —— of the Low See 

a Spaniſh officer lodged near I. iſle, at the 
3 of a lawyer, who had a very handſome 

daughter; he did his utmoſt to ſeduce her, 

but finding her virtue incorruptible, as he had 

the liberty of ſeeing and ſpeaking to her, he 

reſolved to employ violence: but the courage 

of the lady gave her power to reſiſt; in de- 
| 8 fending 
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fending herſelf, ſhe ſeized the po'gnard of her 


brutal lover, and gave him a wound in the 
reins, which proved mortal. Before his death, 
this unfortunate man was defirous of atoning 
for his crime; to this purpoſe he dedicated the 
ſhort ſpace of his life that remained : he mar- 
ried the lady, and made her a donation of all 


nis fortune. 


Anno 1578. 


OGNA SANCH K. 


OGNA SANCHA, Counteſs of. Caſtile, 


when a widow, had the weakneſs to liſten to 


the ſighs and vows of a Mooriſh Prince. 
ABANDONED to an ardent and impetuous 
paſſion, ſhe reſolved to ſatisfy it at the price 
of all that ought to have been dear to her. 
Her religion did not ſtop her ; in ſuch circum- 
ſtanceslove will always delude us; the Counteſs 
probably thought ſhe ſhould eaſily convert her 
lover, when he became her huſband. This 


firſt obſtacle being ſurmounted, there remained 


fill another more formidable. Ogna Sancha 


had an only fon, named Sancho Garcia, who 


was 


OGNA SANCHA. 129 
was the lawful heir of the Count of Caſtile; | 
what hope then was there that he would tamely 
behold the union his mother projected. 

D EsrAIXN& to ſucceed, and certainly more 
ſwayed by the perfidious counſels of her lover, 
than by her paſſion, ſne was induced to re- 
ſolve on poiſoning her ſon. | 
THe young Prince being informed of it, 
when ſome wine was one day at table pre- 
ſented to him, which he knew to be poiſoned, 
diſſembled, and begged the Counteſs, as from 
reſpect, to drink firſt. Ogna being then ſen- 
ſible her crime was diſcovered, and defpairing 
to obtain forgiveneſs, drank all that was in 
the cup, and died a little time after. From 
hence, it is faid, came the cuſtom in Caſtile, 
of making the women drink firſt. 
Dom Sancho Garcia, to expiate the crime 
to which he had been acceſſary, founded a 
monaſtery, to which he gave the name of 
Ogna, and defired to be interred there. Theſe. 
were the great penances of the age. 
Anno 990. 
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Great, was divorced by Philip, King of Ma- 
cedonia, her huſband, on account of her bad 
conduct. It is, in fact, believed, that this 
Prince was not the father of Alexander, and 
Olympia did not deny it. After the divorce, 
Philip married Cleopatra, daughter of Attale ; 
Olympia conceived a jealouſy ſo violent, that 
ſhe took the refolution of revenging herſelf. 
It was ſhe who ſolicited and engaged Pauſany 
to aſſaſſinategbe King: after this murder, ſhe 
ſought ſo little to conceal the part ſhe had 
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nours to be paid to the memory of Pauſanius, 
who had been puniſhed with death. Cleopa- 
tra, the principal cauſe of all, was not for- 
gotten ; Olympia had her hung, after having 
murdered, upon her boſom, the child ſhe had 


dictive Princeſs conſecrated to Apollo the 
poignard which had deprived her huſband of 
_— - | . 
Ar the feaſt of the nuptials of this Prince 
with 


OLYMPIA, mother of Alexander the 


taken in it, that ſhe cauſed the preateſt ho- 


by Philip. To conclude, this cruel and vin- 
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with Cleopatra, Attale, having drowned his 
reaſon in wine, exhorted the Macedonians 
to requeſt the gods to grant that Cleopatra 


might give Philip a legitimate heir to his king- 
dom. Alexander, who was at the ſame table, 
replied with rage, How, raſcal, doſt thou 
take me for a baſtard !” and at the ſame time 
threw at his head the cup he held. 

Tuk King, who was at another table, roſe 
in fury, and advanced ſword in hand againſt 
his ſon. Happily, his choler, and the fumes 
of the wine, made him fall, which gave time 


for the ſpectators to prevent the conſequences 


of this ſcene of horror and confuſion. 
Year of the world 3667. 
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OTHO in. Emperor of Germaüy, mar- 


ried Mary, daughter of Garcia Sancho, ſir- 
named the Trembler, King of Spain. Hiſ- 
tory does not inform us whether this Princeſs 
had beauty, but it repreſents her as a woman 
poſſeſſed of the moſt violent paſſions, and 
* 220 
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giving herſelf up to them without reſerve. 
The Emperor, her huſband, learned, that 
ſhe had the ad-'reſs to procure, for a woman of 
the chamber, a young man, handſome and 
gentee', who was very aſſiduous in her ſervice. 
The young man being diſcovered, was con- 
demned to the fire; and Otho was ſo very ge- 
nerous as to pardon the Empreſs. All 
this was not capable of effe&ing her reforma- 
tion; on the contrary, ſtill more abandoned. 
A ſhort time after, Otho was crowned at 
Rome with this Princeſs, by Pope Gregory 
V. On bis return, and while he was at Mo- 
dena, love occaſioned him new chagrins. The 
Empreſs was become deſperately enamoured 
of a young Count, of Otho's ſuite; after hav- 
ing attempted to make him ſenſible of her paſ- 
ſion, by all the means a woman is able to em- 
ploy, ſhe at length ſurmounted the uſual re- 
ſerve of her ſex, and had the boldneſs to de- 
clare to him what ſhe felt. The Count, little 
moved by theſe advances, refuſed to yield to 
them, with all the civility and reſpect he owed 
to the wife of his maſter. The affront was 
too great to paſs unrevenged ; Mary, prompted 
by rage and diſappointment, accuſed the Count 
of having attempted to ſeduce her. Otho too 
| | eaſily 
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eaſily believing this calumny, immediately 
condemned the accuſed to loſe his head. Be- 
fore he aſcended the ſcaffold, this unfortunate 
nobleman informed his wife of the conduct 
and indignity of the Empreſs ; the Counteſs, 
not being able to ſave her huſband, reſolved 


at leaſt to repair his honour. She introduced 


herſelf to the Emperor, and after having ſet 
forth, with all the energy of grief and deſpair, 
the facts as they were, ſhe defired to confirm 
her aſſertions, by a proof then conſidered as 
infa ible. A red hut iron being brought, ſhe 
| held it in her hands without rece:ying any in- 
jury. The Empreſs, preſent at this ſcene, 
ſtill further confirmed the truth of the accu- 
ſation, by her filence and confuſion ; and 
tho, with reaſun, condemned her to be 
burned alive. Some ſay this ſentence was ex- 
ecuted in Modena; others aſſure us that the 
Empreſs was only difgraced and impriſoned. 
The young widow had four caſtles given her, 
to recompence her, as much as was 3 
{or the loſs of her huſband. 
Ir was under the reign of Otho, that Cre- 
ſentius, by the affiſtance of a party which he 
formed at Rome, drove Pope Gregory V. 
from this city, and cauſed an Anti-Pope to be 
nominated, 
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nominated. Otho, who was rehited to Gre- 
gory, came to Rome to revenge the injury, 
and to re eſtabliſh him. 

CRESENTIUS, after a vigourous refiflance, 
was taken priſoner: they made him ride 
through the city, mounted on an aſs, with 
his face turned towards the tail, and hung him 
upon a high gibbet. His widow was one of 
the moſt beautiful women of her time. The 
Emperor became enamoured, but in ſpite of his 
power and his crown, was not able to ſeduce 
her, till he made her a promite of marriage, 


which promiſe he forgot, after having ſatisfied. 


his defires. This paſhon coſt him his life. 
Under pretence of going to ſubdue the Ro- 
mans, who had again revolted, he was ſo im- 


patient to ſee his beautiful widow, that he did 


not take the precaution of being properly at- 
tended; and eſcaped only by mere chance from. 
a priſon, which would probably have coſt him 
the empire. His miſtreſs at length ſeeing that 
he ſought only to amuſe her, preſented him 
with a pair of poiſoned gloves, which cauſed 
his death. 

Anno 1002. 
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NERO, as we have before obſerved, had 
not given the rein to his vices, when he be- 
came enamoured of Poppia, the wife of Crif- 
pinus: by exerciſing his authority, he need 
not have languiſhed long, but he ſtill feared 
his mother, and reſpected Octavia bis wife. 
He took, therefore, other means to gratify 
his gation. Otho, a young debauchee, the 
friend of Nero, was the depoſitary of his ſe- 
cret, To pleaſe this Prince, Otho made his 
court to Poppia, effected a ſeparation between 
her and Criſpinus, and married her; he found 
little difficulty to ſeduce her; This woman, 
who, chaſtity excepted, poſſeſſed all the ad- 
vantages nature and fortune could give, had 
great beauty, riches proportioned to her birth, 
clegant converſation, wit, and an air of mo- 
deſty, capable, above all, of ſeducing. She 
ſeldom appeared in public, and when ever ſne 
went out, in part covered her face, to make it 
appear with greater advantage when ſeen, or 
to excite the curiofity and defiges of thoſe 
whom ſhe paſſed. She was dazzled with the 
youth, profuſion, and magnificence,gf Otho, 

10 and 
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and ſtill more with his great influence over the 
| mind of Nero, whoſe favourite he was.” 
I.!ns is union, which at firſt had only taken 
place on the part of Otho, as an act of com- 
plaiſance to Nero, became more ſerious than 
he expected. Scarccly was he in poſſeſſion of 
the beautiful and charming Poppia, than he 
became deſperately in love, and although ſen- 
i ſible of the danger to which he expoſed him- 
5 ſelf, could not forbear ſuffering ſome marks of 
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i jealouſy to eſcape before the Emperor. Pop- 
i pia, it is ſaid, although ambitious, and little 
Ml ſuſceptible of a true attachment, was not diſ- 
'F pleaſed at the condu of Otho, as ſhe knew 


Nero well enough to approve him better for a 
lover than a hufband ; but this Prince, who- 
could not brook the leaſt contradiction, in- 
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cenſed at the conduct of Otho, deliberated 
„ whether he ſhould not put him to death. For- 
: tunately for Otho, he had Seneca for his friend, 
| who had ſtill influence on the mind of the 
i Emperor. This philoſopher appeaſed Nero,. 
1 and adviſed him to ſend Otho into Luſtania, ä 
1 to command there; this exile procured Nero 
1 the peaceabls enjoyment of Poppia. It is not 
5 believed that the cauſe of Oe s baniſhment 1 
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was known; but this diſtich, which was cir» 
culated at that time, proves that it was 


« Cur Otho mentito fit quæ itis exul honore? 
Uxoris Mocchus ceper at eſſe ſuæ. : 


Tacitus is of a contrary opinion to that 
of Phiterque, which we have cited. He fays 
that Otho married Poppia, before ſhe was 
known to Nero, and that it was to augment | 
his favour that he ſought to render this Prince 
enamoured of his wife, by inceſſantly extol- 
ling her charms. There needed no more to 
excite the deſires of the Prince; Poppia, whom 
he reſolved to ſee, finilked, by her careſſes 
and artifices, the entire conqueſt of his heart; 
feigning to be herſelf charmed with his 
elegant mien, and not able to refiſt the paſſion 
with wh'ch he had inſpired her,” It was, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, this coquetiſh and 
ambitious woman who cauied Otho to be | 
ſent into exile. | 

THis puniſhment alienated his dene 
from a women who had deceived him, and 
drew forth virtues of which we could not have 
believes. him poſſeſſed, and which in the end 


procured 
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procured bim the empire. It is known that 


he obtained this dignity after Galba, and that 
he did not enjoy it long. 


+ Anno of Rome 748. 
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THE Houle of 8 illuſtrious both on 


account of its origin and its power, became 


extinct through a woman. Otho, Duke of 


Meran, became enamoured of the wife of his 


ſteward, who was of the Houſe de Hager. As 


in ſuch circumſtances a woman is ſeldom cruel, 


the one we ſpeak of returned the paſhon of her 
maſter. IJ his connection, which ſoon became 


public, diſpleaſed the huſband, who probably 
would have preferred his honour to his for- 
tune, if the honour of a man always depends 
on the caprice and weakneſs of a wife. Be it 
as it might, this maſter of the houſhold, 
given up to all the fury of jealouſy, aſſaſſinated 


his maſter, whom he found in the bath with 
| his wife; he was the laſt of his family. 


The Dukes of Meran had the fiefs in Ca- 
rinthia, 
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rinthia, Tirol, Iſtria, and Dalmatia They 
poſſeſſed a part of Burgundy on the fide of 


Vaege, and of Nortgaw. 
Anno 1242. 


ORLEANS Ex or). 


MONSIEUR, the Duke of Orleans, bro- 
ther of Lewis XIII. of whom we have ſeve- 
ral times had occaſion to ſpeak, became ena- 
moured, in the beginning of tlie minority of 
Lewis XIV. of Mademoiſelle de Saint Megrin, 
maid of honour to Queen Ann of Auſtria. It 
does not appear that this paſſion had been car- 
ried very far, but it was ſufficiently powerful 
in the heart of Monſieur, to excite the moſt 
violent ;ealouſy; inſomuch that he would not 
permit any one to make his court to the lady. 
M. de Gerie was not prudent enough to re- 
flect upon the conſequences ; he declared him» 
ſelf the lover of Mademoiſelle de Saint Me- 
grin, and apparently was not ill received. 
Monſieur, the Duke of Orleans, was ſo in- 
cenſed at this temerity, and ſo far abandoned 
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to the impulſe of his jealouſy, that one day, 
perceiving M. de Gerſé, who came to make 
his court, he gave orders to the captain of his 
guards-to have him thrown out of the window, 
which would have been executed, had not the 
Abbe de la Riviere ran immediately and fore- 


warned Gerſé of his danger. This circum- 


ſtance was publicly talked of, and engaged N. 
de Gerle to ſtifle his ſighs. 


Anno 1647. 


— 
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THOMAS Oſby, an Engliſh gentleman, 


being at Paris, became acquainted with a wi- 


dow, who had a young and pretty daughter, 
The Engliſhman ſoon became enamoured, and 
had the good fortune to pleaſe, The facility 


with which theſe lovers ſaw each other, and 


the ardour of their paſhon, ſuffered them not 
to ſtop at their mut ual proteliations, both for- 


got themſelves: enjoyment did not diminiſh 


the paſſion of Oſby; on the contrary, he 
aſpired only to a union which might render 
his 
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his pleaſures lawful; to haſten the ceremony 
which was to confirm his happineſs, he de- 
parted for the purpoſe of procuring the con- 
ſent of his mother, promiſing, with every 
bath of which lovers are ſo prodigal, to re - 
turn within a month, and even to embrace the 
religion of his miſtreſs. 
lis affeQionate miſtreſs with impatience 
counted the days and hours which rolled te- 
diouſiy away; but her patience was reſerved to 
mill greater trials. 3 
OsBy, won by the remonſtrances of his 
mother, or cured by abſence of his paſhon, 
thought no more of his word; the time fixed 
on for his return was elapſed, with- the addi- 
tion of four months, in which time he had 
not deigned to anſwer the frequent letters of 
his miſtreſs. Sts 5 
WIEN this unfortunate woman, whoſe name 
was Elizabeth Plaget de Dameron, ſaw that 
ſhe was forgotten, and perhaps deceived, ſhe 
did not waſte time in fruitleſs tears, but im- 
mediately ſet out for England. Her perfidious 
lover being informed of her arrival, was not 
to be found. Mademoiſelle de Dameron then 
addreſſed herſelf to Queen Elizabeth, and de- 
manded juſtice, after having ingenuouſly re- 
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counted all the circumſtances of her misfor- 
mae. © But what will you do, | ſaid the 


Queen, if he refuſes to marry you; and the 
las of the kingdom will not oblige him to it?“ 


+ The power of your majeſty then, replied 
the lady, muſt force him, inconſtant as he is, 
to become faithful, or, I muſt diſguiſe myſelf 
as a man, and ſince I cannot be his wife, be- 
come his executioner; for I have ſuch very 
ſtrong reaſons to revenge myſelf of his per- 


fidy, that I will purſue him to the gates of 


hell.“ The Queen took this lady under her 
protection, ſent for the mother of the young 
man, and ordered her to recal her ſon, to re- 
ſtore to his miſtreſs the honour he had ra- 
viſhed. This good woman on a ſudden 
changed her ſentiments, appeared enchanted 
with Mademoiſelle Dameron, loaded her with 
careſſes, and commanded her ſon to return 
immediately. Unfortunately it was too late; 
when Oſby received his mother's letter, he 
was fick, and died a ſhort time after. His 
miſtreſs, in deſpair, for the death of a man, 
who, in ſpite of his perfidy ſhe ſtill loved, 
returned diſconſolate into France. 
Anno 1594 
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_ OTTOCARE, King of Bohemia, was the 
ſon of Venceſlas. It was with great reluctance 
he acknowledged Rodolphus I. for Emperor ; 
but he at length complied, and con'ented to 
render taith and homage to this Prince, on 
condition it ſhould be in private ; upon. this 
he went into a-tent. On the moment Otto- 
care was on his knees, the drapery of the tent 
tell, and he was ſeen in that poſition by the 
two armies. On his return to his ſtates, the 
Queen, his wife, reproached him ſo ſharply 
and frequently with the humiliation he had 
undergone, that he again took up arms. The 
army of Rodolphus having encountered that 
of the Bohemian, near Cuſtendorf, he gave 
them fierce battle. Victory appeared to in- 
cline for Ottocare, and he already congratu- 
lated himſelf upon his triumph, when an offi- 
cer, named Milot, to whom he had given the 
command of a corps de reſerve, retired with- 
out drawing his ſword: this retreat threw the 
Bohemian army into confuſion 3 Ottocare was 
attempting to rally his troops, when he was 
attacked 


attacked by two gentlemen of Styria, who 
killed him. 

His rok informs us that the King of Bo- 
hemia had diſhonoured the ſiſter of Milot, 
and cauſed his father to be burned for hay- 
ing dared to complain of the injury done 
his child, which induced Milot to betray his 
maſter t is added, that the two gentlemen of 
Styria aſſaſſinated Ottocare, becauſe he had 
violated their ſiſters, and afterwards put their 
fathers to death. 


Anno 1278. 
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PUBLIUS Ovide Naſon, a Roman Knight, 
renounced all his hopes of dignities to give 
himſelf up wholly to poetry: it is known that 
he had reaſon to be contented with his ſucceſs. 
Love, and his attachment to the Muſes, occa- 
ſioned the misfortunes of this poet's life. He 
was exiled by the Emperor Auguſtus, into the 
| country 
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country of the Getes, and was never able to 
obtain pardon. His Art of Love was the pre- 
text for his exile; but the true cauſe of it was, 
that he made his court, with ſucceſs, to Julia, 
the daughter of Auguſtus; and, according to 
others, to Livia, the wife of that Prince. It 
is in general agreed, that Livia had only the 
exterior of virtue; but it appears more proba- 
dle that Julia alone was the object of Ovide's 
views. This young and beautiful Princeſs, 
when the wife of Agrippa, abandoned herſelf 
without reſerve to her paſſions; it was even 
ditficult to number her lovers. One of them 
having in that ume, aſked why her children fo 
greatly reſembled their father, ſhe replied 
Numquam, niſi plena navi, tollo victorim. 
Anno 17 of our æra. 77 1 
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AFTER the firſt victory which Cyrus, ſon 
of Cambyſes, King of Perfia, obtained over 
the Aſſyrians, and ſeveral other united peo- 
ple, the Prince was informed that they had re- 
ſerved for him, among the priſoners, a woman 
of ſingular beauty. The temptation was great, 
eſpecially for a young and viQtorioys Prince; 
nevertheleſs Cyrus knew how to reſiſt it, and 
not to expoſe himſelf to the danger of being 
overcome. He refuſed to ſee the beautiful 
captive, who was Panthea, the wife of Abra- 
datus, King of the Suzziana. She was con- 
| Aided to the care of Araſpes, a young Median 
Lord, to whom Cyrus repreſented the danger 
of the temptation. Araſpes, in return, pro- 
miſed to keep the ſtricteſt guard upon his af- 
fections. | TS 
- In the mean while, as civility obliged him 
often to ſee the beautiful Panthea, and to en- 

deavour 
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deavour to conſole her, love, which he had 
braved, failed not to profit by theſe circum- 
ſtances, to inſinuate himſelf into the heart of 
Araſpes, who did not perceive his danger till 
too late to combat it. Solely engroſſed by his 
pation, he declared his love ta Panthea, but 
experiencing the moſt obſtinate refuſals, was 
on the point of employing violence to ſatisfy 
his deſires, though ſhe was a virtuous lady of 
whom he had promiſed to be the proteQor and 
guardian. Panthea was ſo fortunate as to in- 
torm Cyrus of her danger, and was ſoon de- 
livered from it. Arafpes, aſhamed and con- 
tuled by the reproaches which he merited, 
and affected by the mildneſs with which Cyrus 
endeavoured to make him ſenſible of his fault, 
entirely devoted himſelf to his ſervice, and 
pailing over to the Aſſyrians as a deſerter, un- 
der pretence of ſome diſcontent-, he rendered 
Cyrus conſiderable ſervices. 

Aka ADarus, charmed with the generoſity 
and conduct of Cyrus towards his wife, be- 
came one of his moſt faithful allies, of which 
he gave unequivocal proofs at the battle of the 

Tymbrea, where de died fighting for Cyrus. 
PANTHEA heard of the death of her huſband 
with the deepeſt ſorrow ; not being able to 
H 2 ſurvive 


* 


Z 


ſurvive the only man ſhe had ever loved, ſhe 
killed herſelf with his ſword, and. was buried 
in the ſame tomb. 

Year of the world 3448. 


* 


SEXTUS Papinius, who exerciſed the . 
2 84 at Rome, anno 788, experienced in 


violent and unfortunate Din is capable of 


inflicting. Hiſtory has not handed down to 
us the name of his wife; it is only known 
that the conducted herſelf with fo little pru- 
dence, that Papinius was obliged to divorce 
her. 'He had, by this union, two ſons, of 


whom the eldeſt was endowed with a beauty 
very extraordinary in a man, and was at the 
age to feel and excite the moſt ardent paſſions. 


This young man, who often viſited his mo- 
ther, had the misfortune to inſpire her with a 
criminal paſhon. At firſt ſhe overwhelmed 
him with careſſes, and profuſely furniſhed him 
with the means of gratifying his extravagance, 
and 


| and fancies ; in a word, ſhe employed all the : 
means of corruption. Her ſon diſcovered no- 
thing more in all this than the marks of ma- | 
ternal indulgence and affeciion. This unfor- - 
tunate woman finding her advances fruitleſs, 
| had the frenzy to diſcover to her ſon the cri- 
minal flame with which ſhe barned. Young 
Papinius, revoiting from a confeſhon at which 
nature ſhuddered, and preferring death to the 
infamy which he was not able te avert, preci- 
pitately left the apartment of his .mother, and 
killed himſelf. The mother was accuſed to 
the ſenate, but her rank and tears ſoftened her 
judges, who, inſtesd of condemning her to 
death, baniſked her from Rome, forbidding 
her to return till her ſecond ſon had ** the 
firſt fire of youth. 

Anno of Rome 789. 
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PAUL (CounT DE Scr). 


DURING the wars of Charles V. King of 
France, againſt Edward III. King of Eng- 
land; wars which were very favourable to 


H France, 
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France, and which repaired the loſſe of that 
kingdom under the preceding reign; the Cap- 
tal de Buch, otherwiſe de Bach, a great noble- 
man of Gaſcogny, and the moſt renowned ge- 


neral in the Engliſh army, was made priſonex. 


At the ſame time young Walerand de Luvem- 
bourg Count de Saint Paul, or Saint Pol, and 


of Ligny, deſcended from a younger branch 
of the illuſtrious Houſe of Luxembourg, was 


alſo made priſoner by the Enpliſh, © Edward 
propoſed to exchange theſe two priſoners, but 
Charles V. did not judge it proper to give up 
an old general for a young captain. Love con- 
ſoled the Count de Saint Paul for this mortifi- 


cation. As he was a priſoner upon his parole, 


and he was befides much reſpected, he was in · 
vited to partake of all the diverſions of the 
court. Among the beauties who were the or- 


nament of it, Mahaud de Courtney, daughter E 
of the Princeſs of Wales, by her firſt mar- 


riage with Thomas Holland, was particularly 


diſtinguiſhed ; ſhe was called the beautiful Ma- 
haud, and poſſeſſed indeed all the charms of 
ber mother. The Count was not able to be- 
hold ſo many graces, without being captivated 
by them ; fortunately for Ack he found the 

heart 
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heart of the Princeſs ſuſceptible, for, ſays an 
author of the times, they loyally loved each 
other : they were always together in the dances, 
and at every diverſion, infomuch that every 
one perceived it.” Mahaud, with bluſhes, con- 
feſled that ſhe loved young Walerand; the 
_ King of England approved this paſſion, pleaſed 
with the thought of attaching to himlelf ſo 


rich a feuditary. The Count, a little irritated 


that France had refuſed to exchange him for 


the Captal Buch, married his miftreſs without 
aſking the conſent of the King of France. 
He even did more; having renounced the qua- 
lity of his vaſlal, he engaged to deliver to the 


Englith his caſtles of Bohain and of Guiſe, : 
in the Vermandois. The King of France, i in- 
formed of all that paſſed, ſent troops who took 


poſſeſſion of the eſtates gf the Count, and ba- 


niſhed him the realm. As he was then in 


France, he thought himſelf very fortunate to 


make his eſcape to England without being ar- 


reſted. After the death of Charles V. the 
Count de Saint Paul endeavoured to obtain 
his pardon. The Counts of Sevoye, with the 


Dukes of Brabant and Burgundy, repreſented | 
to Charles VI. that the Count had not done 


H 4 any 
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any thing againſt the ſtate; and that his mar- 
riage, contracted without the conſent of his 
King, was only the effect of an excuſable paſ- 


ſion, eſpecially in a glorious alliance. The 
pardon was granted, and the Count returned 


to France. 
Anno 1 380. 


. 

UNDER the pontificate of Paul V. tlie re- 
public of Venice was engaged in the greateſt 
conteſts with the court of Rome; the origin 
of this diſpute may be attributed to love. 


Tux ſuperiors of the order of Saint Au- 
guſtine were content with condemning tothe 


gallies one of their monks, who after having 


violated a child of eleven years of age, had 
maſſacred her to conceal his crime. The Ve- 
netian ſenate, enraged at ſo mild a puniſhment, 
tore the monk from his convent, and con- 
demned him to be cut into four quarters. 
Since that time the council of the Ten, had 
cauſed two prieſts to be thrown into dun- 

| geons 3 
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geons : the one named Scipio Seranno, canon 
of Vicence, had long tried to ſeduce one of 
his relations, incenſed by her refuſal, he had 
dared, in contempt of decency, and the pub- 
lic ſafety, to go to her houſe, as to the reſi- 
dence of a courtezan, and affront her wi.h 
the laſt inſults. The other, Brandolin Valge- 
marin, Abbot of Narveſe, had, among other 
crimes, abuſed his ſiſter. Theſe, and other 
decrees of the ſenate, had been tolerated by 
the predeceſſor of Paul V. but-this pontiff 
was not fo eaſy ; after ſeveral ineffectual ſteps 
to appeaſe him, on'the part of the Venetians, 
he fulminated an excommunication againſt the 
republic. This decree occaſioned a multitude 
of writings for and againſt the Cardinals Bel- 
larmin and Baronius, where the Athelitie's of 
the Pope, and the famous ira Paolo, and 
John Marfilio, wrote in favour of the Ve- 
netians. Both, were cited to the tribunal of 
the Inquiſition at Rome; but they were ſo 
prudent, as to anſwer only at a diſtance. They 
then took up arms; and. this quarrel, which 
would not have made the-lighteſt impreſſion in, 
the preſent day, was on the point of cauſing 
much bloodſhed, when Cardinal Joyeuſe, 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary of Henry IV. at leaſt 
11 8 1 
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were employed, flattery, promiſes of a ſuita- 
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appeaſed the tumult. Ira-Paolo was near be- 
ing the victim; two affaflins gave him three 


wounds with a poignard ; happily he did not 


expire of them. 
Anno 1607. 


PEASANT, (4). 


CATHERINE, a young peaſant, had quit- 


ted her village to enter into a ſervice in the 


city of the province. Although ſurrounded 


with perils little known in the hamlet, ſhe 
-preſerved the innocence and integrity of her 


morals. This affecting ſimplicity gave a new 


charm to her allurements, and they were 


formed to excite attention. Catherine's maſ- 


ter did not bind himfelf to admire, he became 


deſperately enamoured of her. This man poſ- 
ſeſſed all the vices acquired from the corrup- 


tion of cities; it appeared to him very juſt, 


and very eaſy, to ſatisfy his defires. The vir- 
tue of his ſervant aſtoniſhed him, and irri- 
tated his paſſion; all the artifices of ſeduction 
ble 
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ble ae and even preſents ; ; nothing was 
ſpared, and nothing was accepted. The ho 
neſt creature, not ſuſceptible of pride, thought 
nothing ſo. natural as to prize honour as 2 
treaſure above all others ; ſhe found therefore 
no difficulty to perſevere in her reſiſtance. 

A CRIMINAL amour is always allied to 
fury. The villain, who found himſelf diſap- 
pointed in his attempt, not being able to poſ- 
ſeſs Catherine, reſolved to ruin her by the 
blackeſt and moſt abominable revenge. He 
diſcharged this unfortunate girl, who carried 


with her a little box which contained her 


cloaths. He exclaims that he 1s robbed, and 
the magiſtrates ſoon after ſtop the box, cauſe 
it to be opened, and ſeize the effects, which 
the monſter, who had ſecretly conveyed them 
into the box, recognizes and claims; the con- 
ſequences of this infamous machination may 
be judged. The unfortunate Catherine is 
plunged into a dungeon, and reputed guilty of 
theft; it is in vain that ſhe weeps, fighs, and 
continually cries ſhe has not ſtolen any thing : 
| the law is againſt her; the judges, in ſpite of 
the pity which inclines them in her favour, 
are forced to pronounce her condemnation.” 
A ſurgeon, a famous anatomiſt, haſtens to 

H 6 purchaſe 
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purchaſe her corpſe of the executioner, and 
inſtantly tranſports it to his houſe. It ſo hap- 
pens that he finds his brother there, who is 


a reſpectable monk; whoſe age, and white 


hairs, add to the veneration which he ſeems to 
inſpire. His firſt ſenſation on the fight of 
the corpſe, is compaſſion. So young in 
vice! faid he, and expoſed to an end fo 


premature and deplorable !!* In the mean 


while the ſurgeon brings his inftruments ; he 
approaches the corpſe, and thinks he perceives 
life. Catherine in fact is not yet dead; ſhe 


Tegains her ſenſes, opens her eyes, turns them 


upon the monk; and, ſtruck with his venera- 
ble air, thinks ſhe ſees God himſelf : ſhe riſes, 
falls at his feet, embraces them with tranſport, 
and cries : Ah Eternal Father, thou knoweſt my 
znnocence ! This exclamation is, for the monk 


and his brother, a conviction of her innocence; 


they exert their utmoſt efforts to reſtore Ca- 
therine entirely to life, and haſtened to in- 
form the magiſtrates of the event; another 
trial is granted, innocence ſhines in the face 
of day, and the calumniator is condemned to 


the laſt tortures. All the town diſpute the 


pure and grateful pleaſure of rendering ho- 
mage to virtue, and of obliterating, if poſſible, 
| the 


the remembrance of its cruel proceſs. Ca- 
therine is loaded with preſents and marks of 
diſtinction; ſhe had regained life and honour; 
but her reaſon could not be reſtored. Her 
ſuffering, ſo little merited, had deranged her 
intellects, and ſhe was obliged to be confined. 
Night and day ſhe was found upon her knees, 
| bathed in tears, her hands joined, and inceſ- 
ſantly repeating, as ſhe had before her judges— 
« Meſeigneurs, Meſſeigneurs, je nous aſſure que 


Je ne ſuis point un Voleuſe. 
Anno 1778, 


R K „ 


TWO Princes of the blood royal of Spain 
had eſcaped the carnage of the Chriſtians, 
when a revolution, occaſioned by love, had de- 


|  livered that kingdom to the Infidels; retired 


into the mountains of Aſturia, theſe two Prin- 
ces had refuſed to ſubmit to the yoke of the 
Moors. Pelage, ene of them, nearly related 
to King ä or Roderic, ſenſible ne- 


vertheleſs 
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 vertheleſs that the handful of foldiers which 
accompanied him, would not long be able to 
reſiſt the innumerable armies of the enemy, 
departed, with the conſent of the Moorifh 
4 chiefs, for Damas, and made with Miramo- 
1 8 lin a treaty, as favourable as could be hoped 
f in the preſent circumſtances, It was ſome- 
thing to have inſured the repoſe and tranquil- 
lity of the Chriſtians, but love ſoon gave Pe- 
lage the power of aſpiring to ſomething more, 
This Prince had a ſiſter, who was beloved by 
| Munuza, governor of Gyon, for the Sarz- 
cens : this Infidel was of a birth too inferior 
to that of Pelage, to dare flatter himſelf that 
he would conſent to ſuch an alliance. We 
are ignorant whether Munuza received a refu- 
ſal; it is certain that he reſolved to poſſeſs 
the object of his paſſion ; he found a pre- 
| tence to ſend Pelage out of the way, and dur- 


[i ing his abſence carried off his fiſter, and 
. 1 forced her to conſent to an union ſhe abhorred. 
1 It would have been dangerous for the Prince, 
Wi her brother, immediately to have diſcovered 
b- | his reſentment ; he had the prudence therefore 

1 to appear pleaſed with a union that dithonoured 
4 1 him. * thus lulled Munuza, he aſ- 
1 8 INT ſembled 
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ſembled the Aſturians, and after having drawn 


. a lively picture of their preſent misfortunes, 


and of thoſe which they had reaſon to expect 
from the cruelty of the Moors, he exhorted 
them to take up arms to regain their liberty. 
Repeated burſts of applauſe zniormed Pelage 
that he might rely on the courage of the Aſtu- 
rians; but before they attempted any thing, 
he dexterouſly drew his ſiſter from the hands 
of Munuza ; he then publicly declared againſt 
him. A celebrated vittory favoured the be- 
ginning of his enterprize, and the death of 
Munuza, who was maſſacred in eſcaping from 
Gyon, latisfied his vengeance. Thus began 


the re- eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtians in 3 
Anno 7 718. | | 


PENITENTS OF LOVE (Tur nRoTHER-. 
HOOD OF THE). 


| AMONGST the whimſical revolutions ef- 
feed by love, we may place that of the Bro- 
therhood of the penitents of love: the object 
of this ſociety was to prove the exceſs of their 

love, 


A 
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love, by an obſtinate and invinciable bravery 


of the rigours of the ſeaſons. The knights; 
the ſquircs, and the | dies, who were initiated 
into the order, ought, according to the'r in- 
ſtitution, to clothe themſelves very lightly in 
the moſt ſevere colds, and very warmly in the 
greateſt heats. In ſummer they light great 
fres, by which they warmed themſelbes; in 
winter their chimneys were garniſhed with 
foliage and other verdures ; alluding, without 
doubt, ſays the author from whom we copy, 


to the power of love, which effects the ſtrangeſt 


metamorphoſes. When a brother entered in- 


to a houſe, the maſter, doing the offices of a 
ſervant, took the horſe: of his hoſt, left him 
| Maſter of all, and did not re-enter till he had. 


left it. He, in his turn, experienced, if he 


was of the brotherhood, the fame complai- 
ſance on the part of the huſband, whoſe wife 


and aſſociate in the order, was the object of 
his viſit and attentions. This life and amo- 
rous grant-piece endured* (a long time) till 
moſt of the profeſſors were dead, having pe- 


riſhed with cold. Several were benumbed 
with cold, and died in the midſt of their friends, 


as alſo their friends with them, diſcourfing 
of their loves, and ridiculing and reviling of 
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thoſe who were well clad, and others who 
agreed to wrench open their teeth with a knife, 
and to be warmed and rubbed at the fire, as 
ſtiff and frozen. There is no doubt but theſe 
who died in this ſtate, were martyrs of love.“ 

THESE amorous fanaticks ſpread thiemſelyes 


in Poitou, under the name of the Galois and 
Galoiſes. 


Anno 1359. 


PE RI 


PERICLES was of the tribe of Acamantide 

of the Houſe of Cholargue, and was deſcended 
from the firſt and moſt ill uſtrious families of 
Athens : the name of his father was Xantippe, 
and of his mother Agariſta. It is known that 
he was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men 
among the Athenians, and that he ſhewed, in 
the moſt difficult undertakings, an uncommon 
_ greatneſs of ſoul ; but this great general, this 
good citizen, diſcovered all the weakneſs of 
human nature, when love was in queſtion. 


HE 


pp FRN eres. 


He at fiſt married one of his relations, and 
by this marriage had two ſuns, After a tran- 
fient inclination for Chryſilia, he made an ac- 
quaintance with the famous Aſpaſia ; and his 
paſſion became fo violent, that he married her, 
after having in ſome meaſure forced his wife 
to a ſeparation. This Aſpaſia was of Mlilet, 
and the daughter of Axiochus ; ſhe had pur- 
ſued a conduct more than equivocal before her 
knowledge of Pericles, ſince ſhe entertained in 
her ſuite women of diflolute character. Such 
a marriage expoſed Pericles to the railleries of 
the pocts, who, in thoſe times, had nearly the 
liberty of exprefling things by their names, 
and did not ſpare him. Pericles was ſeen to 
ſolicit the judges, even with tears, to abſolve 
Aſpaſia, accuſed of impiety, and of debauch- 
ing women to the uſe of her huſband. It was, 
it is ſa d, at the f-licitation of this artful and 
imperious woman, that Pericles declared and 
made war againſt the Samians, in favour of 
the people of Milet, fellow citizens of Aſpa- 
fia ; a war which ruined Samos, threw down 
its walls, and obliged the unfortunate inha- 
bitants to purchaſe their lives by large ſums of 

money. At length, ſome Megarians having 
1 the 


FER FIN (( ( 
the imprudence to bear away two young wo- 4 
men from Aſpafſia's ſuite, ſhe obliged Pericles 


= 
c to turn the Athenian arms againſt Megara, 
ig whence followed the Peloponneſian war. 

r, AsSPASIA, whoſe merit ſome authors ſeek to 
Fs raiſe by ranking her among philoſophers, and 
t, who in truth was no more than a courtezan, 
2 was not the only one who drew upon Pericles. 
= the railleries and ſatires of the poets ; it is ſaid 


that this great man had the weakneſs to yield 
1 to the defires with which the wife of his eldeſt 
x ſon had infpired him, and that this ſon pub- 
. licly reproached him, till his death, with this 
criminal commerce. EE. 

Year of Rome 323. 


ERNI 


PERTIN AX, who was raiſed to the empire 
after the death of Commodus, was the ſon of 
Holocus Succeſſus, a timber-merchant, in the 
village of Ligaria; but he obliterated the mean- 

neſs of his origin by his military talents, and 
the virtues he diſcovered in the high dignities 
| | 5 
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to which he at ained. He married Fluvia Ti- 
tiana, the daughter of Fluvias Sulpicianus, a 
ſenator of great reputation; but could not 
have been long before he repented this alliance, 
if he was at all ſenſible to the miſconduct of 
his wife. | | 
| ENAMOURED of a 3 I itiana bluthed 
not to give herſelf up wichout reſerve to this 
paſſion, inſomuch that the intrigue ſoon formed 
the amuſement of the public. Pertinax, who 
on his {ide was deſperately m love with Cor- 
nifica, winked at the conduct of his wife, and 
left her at liberty, which confidence ſlie abuſed 
in the moſt ſcandalous manner. 
As Pertinax did but juſt appear upon the 
rhrone, being aſſaſſinated by the ſoldiers at 
the end of three months, we are ignorant how 
Titiana conducted herſelf during ſo ſhort a 
reign ; we only know that ſhe was obliged to 


paſs her life 1 in obſcurity after the death of her 
nuſband. 
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PHILIP J. King of France. had. married 


Bertha, daughter of Florent, Count of Friſe, 
and had three children by her; Lewis le Gros, 
who ſucceeded him, and Conſtance and Hen- 


ry, who died young. Some diſguſts having 


cauſed him to annul his marriage with Ber- 


tha, he ſent ambaſſadors into Sicily, to de- 
mand, in marriage, Emma, daughter ef Ro- 


ger, brother of Robert Guiſchard, Duke of 


Sicily. The Princeſs was already arrived, 


when ſhe learned that Philip was on the point 


of eſpouſing Bertrade, wife of Foul le Re- 
chin, Count of Anjou. Upon this hiſtorians 
greatly vary; ſome pretend that the King car- 
ried off Bertrade, others maintain that this 
Princeſs herſelf made the firſt advances ; this 
laſt opinion appearing the moſt probable, we 
ſhall purſue it. Bertrade, who was daughter of 
Simon de Montfort, and grand-daughter of 


Amauri de Montfort, who has given his name 


to the city of Montfort; Amauri was the 
third wife of Foul le Rechin. * The defires 
of this young, handſome, and coquetiſh wo- 

man, 
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man, not agreeing with the advanced age of 


her huſband, gouty and peeviſh, ſhe left him 


at the end of three years, to throw herſelf 
into the arms of Fhilip, who loved women but 
too well.” Bertrade having learned the di- 
vorce of the King from Bertha, ſent, it is 
ſaid, a confidential perſon, to propoſe her to 
him as a wife. This ſtep appearing fingular 


to the King, he went to "Tours himſelf to ſee 


what it meant. There the beauty of. Pertrade 


made the moſt. lively impreſſion on him, and 


their union was ſoon ſettled. 

AFTER the departure of the Prince, Ber- 
trade made her eſcape, and rejoined him at 
Orleans, from whence ſhe was conducted by 
an eſcort of cavalry. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by the Biſhop of Senlis, aſſiſted 
by the Archbiſhop of Rouen, and the Biſhop 


of Bayeux. 


THIs marriage formed by love, was the 
ſource of great chagrin to Philip. Toulques 


who adored his wife, did not tranquilly be- 


hold her in the arms of another. He carried 


His complaints to the council of Clermont, 


held by Pope Urban II and Bertrade, beſides 
this, was related to Philip in the fifteenth or 
ſixteenth degree: : this was a glorious opportu- 

nity 
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nity to fortify, and even to augment the pow- 


er of the court of Rome ; neither did they let 


it eſcape. Philip and Pertrade were excom- 
municated, as were all thoſe who called Phi- 


lip king, and acknowledged him for ſovereign 


while he remained in that predicament. Theſe 


_excommunications were renewed in other 


councils held even in France; as the thunders 
of the church, in thoſe days, made the greateſt 
impreſſion. Philip found it neceſſary, during 
ſome time, to put away Pertrade, but the ar- 
dour of his love made him ſoon after recal 


her; it is ſaid that r oulgues at laſt conſented 


to a union he was able to prevent. He was, 
it is added, {till fo fond of Bertrade, all faith- 
leſs as ſhe was, „that he was often ſeen at 
her feet receiving her commands as a ſlave,” 


What proves his entire reconciliation with 


the King, 1s, that he received this Prince mag- 
nificently at Angers, with Bertrade. 
AFTER many negotiations with the Pope, 


Philip obtained permiſſion to live with Ber- 


trade as his lawful wife, ſince his children 
have always been regarded as legitimate. 
Anno 1104 Ye 
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PHILIP LE BON. 


THE eftabliſhment and inſtitution of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, owes its origin 
to a whimſical circumſtance. If we believe 
different authors, one ſays he has read, in a 
Flemiſh Chronicle, that Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, firnamed Le Bon, had inſtituted the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, in honour of his 
miſtreſs whoſe hair was yellow.” Another 
ſays, that Philip Duke of Burgundy, poſ- 
ſeſſing, with great privacy, a lady of Bruges, 
endowed with exquiſite beauty, early one 
morning entering her chamber, found upon 
her toilet the fleece of -, which the 
lady had careleſsly left there; it occaſioned a 
laugh among the attendants of the ſaid Duke, 
who, to cover the myſtery, made an oath, that 
ſuch as had ſcoffed at that fleece, ſhould not 
have the honour of bearing a collar of the or- 
der of the fleece which he intended to inſti- 
tute in honour of his miſtreſs. “ 

Tuis Order was approved by ſeveral Popes. 
The candidates muſt prove their nobility from 
four generations, as well paternal, as mater- 
nal. The firſt number 15 the Knights were 
fixed 


n 
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fixed at thirty- one, comprehendiig the grand 


maſter, but at preſent it is not limited. It is 


| known that Mary, daughter of 'haries- le Te- 


meraire, the laſt Duke of Burgundy, tranſ- 


ferred the grand miſtreſs of the Golden Fleece 
into the Houſe of Auſtria, by her marriage 
with Maxilian; and this Order is now con- 
ferred by the Kings of Spain. | 
Ons of Philip le Bon's officers had for the 
recompence of his ſervices, the government 


of a place, which ſome hiſtorians fix in Ze- 
land. He became enamoured of his hoſteſs, a 
woman of ſingular beauty, but of a virtue ſtill 
more rare. He employed, at firſt, the ordi- 


nary means of ſeduction; preſents, jewels, 


attentions were ineffectual; ſtill experiencing 
the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, he cauſed her huſ- 
band to be impriſoned under pretence of re- 


bellion. The affectionate wife came to ſolicit 


the pardon of her huſband, bathed in tears; 


the officer replied, that the King alone was 
able to grant it; but, added he, I will pro- 
miſe you to obtain it, if you will grant me 


what I have ſo often ſolicited in vain. This 
unfortunate woman bluthed, wept, fighed, 
and, divided between the reflections with which 
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the love for her huſband, and virtue inſpired 
her, ſhe appeared irreſolute. The officer 


availed himſelf of this moment. to ſatisfy his 


deſires ; but, to add another crime to the one 


he had already committed, he cauſed the head 


of the huſband to be ſtruck off. The wife, 
who was ignorant of her misfortune, haſtened 
to the priſon, furniſhed with a paper which 
gave liberty to her beloved huſband, but on 


her entrance ſhe perceived his corpſe; ſtruck 


with this ſpectacle, her only conſolation was 
to return, and overwhelm with reproaches, 


the monſter who had been author of all her 
miſery. 


He propoſed to marry her, but ſhe rejected 
his offers with indignation, and made the re- 
cital of her misfortunes known to the Duke 
of Burgundy. This Prince commanded the 
governor to eſpouſe the widow, and made 
him ſpecify in the contract of marriage, that 
ſhe ſhould inherit all his property in caſe he 
died before her, and without children. The 
repeated commands of the Prince, obliged the 
widow to make ſtill this ſacrifice: after having 
received tlie nuptial benediction, the Duke 
aſked if ſhe was content? ſhe replied in the 


affirmative ; . But I, returned the Prince, am 


not 
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not ſo.” Immediately he ſent the governor to 
' priſon, and cauſed him to be beheaded in the 
fame chamber where the firſt huſband had 
been put to death. All theſe revolutions af- 
fected this unfortunate woman ſo ſenſibly, 
that ſhe fell into a ſtate of eee and 
died a ſhort time after, 
Anno 1469. 


ANOTHER hiſtorian recounts the ſame anec- 
dote as touching the circumſtances, but he 
places the ſcene in Italy. This criminal lover 
was, according to him, the governor of Come. 
It was Ferdinand de Gongague, governor of 
Milan, who rendered juſtice to the woman 
that had ſacrificed her honour, and at the 
fame time ordered her two hundred crowns, 
In ſhort, the circumſtances of theſe two nar- 
ratives are ſo ſimilar, that we have not thought 


it neceſſary to make two — articles of 
them. 
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PHILIP IV. King. of Spain, was paſſion- 
ately enamoured of the Dutcheſs of Albur- | 
querque, but he was not able to obtain a fa- 
vourable moment to diſcover to her the ar- 
dour of his paſſion. The huſband, who was 
aware of the danger that threatened him, kept 
the ſtricteſt guard upon his wife; beſides 
which a King, and eſpecially a King of Spain, 
could not be often incognita. Theſe obſta- 
cles did but inflame the deſires of r, the 
general effect in lively paſſions. 

ONE night, when the Prince was at cards, 
and engaged in a very cloſe game, he feigned 
to recollect that he had a letter of the utmoſt 
importance to write, and calling to the Duke 
of Alburquerque, who was in his apartment, 
defired him to take his cards. Soon after the 
King went into his cloſet, put on a cloak, 
left the palace by a private ſtair caſe, and re- 
paired with the Duke of Olivarcy, his fa- 
vourite, to the young Dutcheſs. The Duke 

of Alburquerque, who thought more of his 
domeſtic intereſts than. of the King's game, 
i concluded that Philip would not have 


given 
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given him this charge, without ſome particu- 
lar deſign. He began to complain of a violent 
colic, and making the moſt horrid cries and 
frightful grimaces, gave the cards to another ; 
and without ſtopping, ran to his houſe. The 
King, who had arrived without any ſuite, 
was ftill in the court yard, and ſeeing the 
Duke, hil himſelf; but none is ſo clear ſighted 
as the jealous huſband. Alburquerque per- 
ceived the King, and not ſuffering the Bam- 
beau to be brought, that he might be obliged 
to acknowledge him, he. advanced towards 
Philip with a large cane he uſually carried. 80 
ſo, raſcal, faid he, you are come to rob my 
ſtables ?? and without any other explanation, 
laid on with all his might. The Count, who. 
was not better treated, fearing the worſt, cried | 

out ſeveral times that it was the King; but the | 
Duke only redoubled his blows” upon the 
Prince and the miniſter, exclaiming, in his 
turn, that this was a ſtroke of the laſt aſſu- 
rance, to make uſe of his Majeſty's name 
upon ſuch an occaſion; that he had a preat 
mind to carry him to the palace, for that aſ- 
ſuredly the King would have him hung. Du- 

ring this vproar, Philip did not utter a word 


13 b | he 
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he at length eſcaped, much mortified at re 
ceiving ſo many blows, without being con- 
ſoled with any favour from his miſtreſs. Ne- 


vertheleſs this adventure did not terminate to 


the prejudice of the Duke d' Alburquerque; 
on the contrary, the King's paſſion for the 
Dutcheſs ſubfiding, after ſome time, he laugh- 


ed at it himſelf, 


P X10. 


— 


pom the death of Lewis XIV. the parlia- 


ment conferred the regency upon Philip, Duke 


of Orleans, fon of Philip, brother of Lewis 
XIV. His idea in accepting the government. 
of the kingdom, was to unite with England, 
and to ſeparate his intereſts from thoſe of the 
branch of Bourbon, which reigned in Spain. al- 
though he had himſelf riſqued his life for Philip 
V. Cardinal Alberone, miniſter from Spain, hav- 
ing penetrated into the projects of the regent, 
charged the Prince Cellamare, ambaſſador from 
his Catholic Majeſty to the court of France, 

| with 


— 
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with the formation and conduct of an intrigue 
to oppoſe the projects of the regent, The 
plan was ſoon concerted, and the number and 


quality of thoſe who approved it, perſuaded 


Prince Cellamare that the ſucceſs was infalli- 
ble. it only remained to convey the neceſſary 
inſtructions into Spain. An opportunity alſo 
offered. The Abbe Portocarrero, who was 
then at Paris, was going to depart for Ma- 
drid ; he had a poſt-chaiſe with a double bot- 
tom; there they depoſited the papers, and, aſ- 
ſured of the Abbe's diſcretion, dep irted. 
But Love, that little god to whom the regent 
had offered ſo many ſacrifices, diſcovered to 
him an intrigue, which tended to nothing leis 
than his ruin. 


Tux ſecretary to the Spaniſh ambaſſador 


had a connection with a girl of the commu- 


nity of la Fillon; he viſited her later than 
uſual, and, to excuſe his delay, urged the great 
number of diſpatches he had been obliged to- 
make out for the departure of the Abbe Por- 
tocarrero. The girl related this to the ſupe- 
rior of the convent;; and ſhe having acceſs to 


the regent, informed him of it. The Prince 


gave immediate orders for the Abbe to be ar- 
1 4 roſted.; 


38 
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reſted ; and he was overtaken at Poitiers: bat 
after having ſeized his papers, they ſuffered 
him to depart. He had ſo much preſence of 
mind during the time he was detained there, 
and that his chaiſe was ſearched, as to ſend | 
information to Prince Cellamare, by a courier, 
to whom he recommended the greateſt celerity, 
and who arrived time enbugh for the ambaſſa - 
dor to have ſixteen bours to take his meaſures 
before he was arreſted, 5 
Anno 1715. 


. 


THE troops of the empire having revolted 
againſt Peter, their general, who was brother 
of the Emperor Maurice, this Prince ſent 
Phocas to replace Peter, and to appeaſe the 
ſedition. The ſoldiers, fearing the chaſtiſe - 
ment they merited, offered the empire to 
their new general. The temptation was great, 
eſpecially | in thoſe times, when patriotic ar- 
dour was no longer felt. Phocas was over- 
come; inſtead of quelling the ſedition, he 

heated 
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heated the minds of the ſoldiers ſtill more, 
advanced towards Conſtantinople, and dared 
aſpire to the empire. Fortune favoured his au- 
dacity: Maurice, weak and puſillanimous, 
cowardly ſeeking to ſave his life, retired; Pho- 
cas cauſed him to be arreſted, afid after hav- 
ing his children all maſſacred before him, killed 
Maurice himſelf; finding then no other com- 
petitor, he aſcended the throne of the Cæſars. 
He was ſcarcely ſeated in it, when he learned 
that. Heraclius, governor of Africa, was ad- 
vancing towards Conſtantinople, with the in- 
tention, he ſaid, of revenging the death of 
Maurice ; perhaps, alſo, in the hope of profit- 
ing himſelf by the troubles which reigned in 
the empire; but Phocas had fo well taken his 
meaſures, that Heraclius began to deſpair of 
ſucceſs in his enterprize, and probably the 
uſurper would have ſupported himſelf in the 
throne, bad it not been for an error which 
love cauſed him to commit. Foes 
WHEN the death of Maurice had delivered 
Phocas from all inquietude, he thought he 
might deliver himſelf, without reſtraint, to his 
paſſions, Among the victims of his lubricity, 
was the wife of one Photius. - The latter at 
firſt. dared not teſtify his reſentment ; he con- 
L 4: | tented 
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tented bimſelf with waiting a favourable op- 
portunity to revenge the affront. The arrival 
of Heraclius appeared favourable to his deſign ; 
ſeeing the trouble which agitated the people at 
Conſtantinople, he collected a troop of ſol- 
diers, went to the palace, and ſeized Phocas 
with the greateſt facility, deſpoiled him of the 
imperial ornaments, and after having tied his 
bands behind him, conducted him to Hera- 
clius, who nnn to be ſtruck off. 


r H O i U s. 


LOVE was the original cauſe of the ſchiſm 
which fcparated the Greek from the Latin 
church. The Emperor Michael III. given up 
to the moſt infamous debauch, had aſſociated 
in the empire Bardus, brother of the Em- 
' preſs. The latter having divorced his wife 
without cauſe, married his aunt ; the patriarch 
Ignatious, who would not countenance this 
inceſtuous marriage, excommunicated Bardus. 


This Prince cauſed Ignatious to be depoſed, 
and 
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and exiled, and placed in his ſtead Photius, a 
man full of ambition, but recommendable 
from his knowledge: hs was author of a work _ 
whichi s ſtill extant, and known under the 
name of Bibliotheque. The Pope and ſeveral. 
Greek Biſhops refuſed to acknowledge Photius 
for Patriarch. There were ſeveral councils 
convened upon this ſubje& : Ignatious was 
recalled, and again depoſed. Photius then, not 
being able to win over the Pope, deſtroyed 
the intelligence which exiſted between the 
Greek and Latin church, on account of ſeve- 
ral points of doctrine and diſcipline ; among 
others, upon the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the faſt of Saturday, and of Lent, the mar- 
riage of prieſts, &c. Thus began this famous 7 
ſchiſm, which ſtill continues, I 
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a  PHRAATUS, me fourth of that name, 
„ | King of the Parthians, reigned when Auguſtus, 
d | after the defeat and death of Mark Antony, 
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was ſole maſter of the univerſe. He feared 


that this Prince, then all powerful, would at- 


tack him to repair the glory of the Roman 
name. In ſhort, Orodes, father of Phraatus, 
had maffacred feveral Roman legions, con- 
ducted by Craſſus, and that general had loſt 
his life. Phraatus himſelf had ruined the vic- 
torious Mark Antony before the capital of 
Media, ſeized upon ſeveral Roman enfigns, 
and carried off a great number of prifoners. 
WHETHER it was that he feared the Ro- 
man priſoners, or out of reſpect to Auguſtus, 
but Phraatus ſent him back the enſigns and the 
prifoners ; he did even more, he confided to 
the Emperor four of his legitimate children, 
to be educated at the court, and to ſerve as a 
gage for his fidelity. Auguſtus, on his fide, - 
ſent Phraatus a preſent, which proved very fa- 


tal to him; this was a young female ſlave, a 


Greek by birch, and endowed with the moſt 
exquiſite beauty. I he King of the Parthians, 
who became deſperately in love, for her ſake 


forgot all the other women with which his pa- 


lace was filled. The influence of this young 
beauty became {till greater when ſhe brought 
him a ſon, whom they called Phrahatace ; | 

Phraatus 
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Phraatus had then no other will but that of 
the woman he adored. _ | 
TARERMVUs A, whch waz the name of the 
young Greek, profiting by her aſcendancy over 
the mind of the King, by dint of careſſes, 
perſuaded him to nominate her fon for ſucceſ- 
for to the throne, in prejudice of the legiti- 
mate Princes. It is faid, that the defire of pro- 
curing a crown for her ſon, was not the ſole 
motive that actuated Thermuſa; another is 
conjectured, more criminal. Phrahatace, as 
he grew up, had the wickedneſs to become 
enamoured of his mother; and ſhe, it is ſaid, 
had the criminal weakneſs to yield to the in- 

ceſtuous deſires of her ſon. 
IT was not long before the ancient Phraatus 
became a victim of the injuſtice which love 
had cauſed him to commit. He lived too long 
to pleaſe his ſucceſſor; this unnatural ſon, 
after having ſtained himſelf with a crime at 
which nature recoils, bathed his hands in the 
blood of his father; he deprived him of life, 
and aſcended the throne under the name of ; 
Arſace, common to all the Kings of Parthia. 
He did not however long enjoy the fruits of 
his crimes; his inceſtuous commerce with 
Thermuſa, his mother, inſpired his ſubjects 
with 
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with a juſt horror; parricide, which he added 

to this crime, completed their diſguſt, Phar- 

hatace and his guilty mother were driven from 

the throne and the capital, and periſhed in 

their flight; a puniſhment too mild for the 

nature of their crimes, | 
Anno of Rome 760. 
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WHEN the queſtion was debated, whether 
to reſtore to the Duke of Savoye, the places 
that had been taken from him, ſeveral coun- 
ſellors vehemently oppoſed it; but love pre- 
vailed- over their ſage advice, and the inſtru- 
ment he made uſe of was that ſame Made- 
moiſelle Pienne, of whom: we have ſpoken in 
the article of Francis de Montmorency. 

THz Duke of Savoye had the addreſs to en- 
gage in his intereſts, the King of Navarre, by 
promiſing to procure him Sardinia. When 
Florimont Robertel, ſecretary of the diſpatches, 
was nominated to go and conclude the treaty 
with the Duke of Savoye, the King of Na 

| . 
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varre, who diſcovered that this negotiator was 
paſhonately in love with Mademoiſelle de Pi- 
enne, and that his happineſs depended upon 
marrying her, he promiſed, that if the treaty 
ſhould ſucceed to his wifhes, he might be cer- 
tain of marrying his miſtreſs ; Robertel, in- 
duced by ſo flattering a promite, betrayed the 
intereſts of his maſter to pleaſe the King of 
Navarre : unfortunately, thts Prince died with- 
out being able to keep his word. However, 
ſome time after Mademoiſelle de Pienne con- 

ſented to the marriage. 
Anno 1546. 


7 1 


PISON, of the family of Calpurienna, al- 
tied to the moſt ancient nobility of Rome, 
who was at the head of the famous conſpiracy 
againſt Nero, and who periſhed in it, had the 
weakneſs, before his veins were opened, to 
make the greateſt eulogium on Nero, which 
he left him in his will, His intention, it is 
true, was to render that Prince favourable to 

| Arria 
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Arria Galla, his wife, whom he tenderly loved. 
However, if we may believe ſome hiſtorians, 
ſhe did not merit th's attachment. They pre- 
tend that, during her marriage with Domitius 


Bilius, her firſt huſband, ſhe conducted her- 
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ſelf without modeſty or reſerve. Domitius 
had the complaiſance to give her up to Piſon, 
who had become enamoured of her; they add, 
that this change of huſtands, did not produce 
any in her e A, and that ſhe had no more 

conſideration for the honour of Piſon, than 
for that of Domitius. 

Anno of Rome 320. 


I ARDIERE (M. pr 14). 


LEWIS de la 888 Sieur da "OY 
| was deſcended from a very ancient and noble 
fam ly, but little favoured with the ſmiles of 
fortune, In 1687, he married the lady de 
Chauvelin, widow of M. Menon de Billy; 
this union did not render him happy. M. de 
la * beang obliged to abſent himſelf 
during 
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during ſome time, for the ſervice of the King, 
on his return, learned that the Prior of the 
Abbey de Miſeray, neighbour, and chaplain of 
the caſtle of Narbonne, which belonged to 
the lady de Pivardiere, made very frequent vi- 
fits to this lady. Unfavourable conjectures 
were put upon theſe vilits ; certain perſons 
ſought to inſpire this unfortunate man with 
the moſt violent jealouſy, and ſucceeded. Such 
caſes are very embarraſſing to a huſband ; if he 
publiſhes his diſhonour, he becomes the laugh 
of the public; if he conceals it, (and that is 
certainly the wiſeſt part) he is ridiculed for his 
tameneſs. M. de la Pivardiere took the mid 
way between theſe two rocks; he abſented 
himſelf from his houſe, and travelling as 
chance directed, arrived at Auxeme Per» 
plexed with his ſituation, he went to the pro- 
menade, where he ſaw, among a group of 
young women, one whoſe beauty made the 
moſt liiely impreſſion on him. He learned 
that ſhe was the daughter of a bailiff who was 
dead, and that her mother kept a public houſe. 
Soon after he went to lodge with her, found 
means to diſcourie with the object of his paſ- 
hon, and to render her ſenſible of his love, 
but not to ſeduce her. The moſt unaffected 
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and ſolid virtue made her ſteadily refuſe any 
favour to her lover, urleſs he conſented to 
marry her. It was now that love rendered his 
fituation more embarraſſing than jealouſy. He 
had a wife whom he hated, becaufe he be- 
heved ſhe diſhonoured him; he found a charm- 
ing girl whom he adored, and by whom he 
was beloved; but was not able to fatisfy his 
deſires without deceiving the object of his ten- 
derneſs, and diſhonouring himſelf by bigamy. 
Love triumphed : M. de la Pivardiere forgot 
his wife, renounced his birth, publicly eſpouſed 
the daughter of a bailiff, and became one him- 


ſelf under the name of Dubouchet In this 0 


new ſituation he found himſelf very happy; 
every year he went to viſit his firſt wife, and 
to receive all the money he could collect to 
carry to his other family; four children en- 
creaſed his happineſs: but this tranquillity 
was not of long duration. 

A REPORT of his ſecond marriage reached 
the ears of the lady Pivardiere : in ſpite of 
her indifference for her huſband, ſhe learned 
this news with indignation; when M. de la 
Pivardiere preſented bimſelf as uſual at the 
caſtle of Narbonne, he experienced the coldeſt 
reception; in a private converſation with his 

wife, 
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uk ſhe cat him a and 
even threatened to accuſe him of bigamy. 
The fear of being arreſted, made him reſol ve 
to ſtay but a ſhort time at the caſtle, and he de · 
parted early the next morning, and returned 
to Auxeme. 
is ſudden Aid gave riſe to ſuſpi- 
cion that he had been aſſaſſinated. The ene- 
mies of the Prior de Miſeray, accuſed him of 
being the author of this crime, in concert 
with the lady de Pivardicre. The royal judges 
of Chatillon-ſur-Indre, excited, it is ſaid, by 
the r animoſity againſt the Prior, became the 
informers. The moſt aſtoniſhi ng circumſtance 
is, that two ſervants of the caſtle affirmed, 
that M. de la Pivardiere had been aſſaſſinated, 
and nominally accuſed the Prior. The magi- 
ſtrates of Bourges commenced a proceſs a- 
gainſt him, and ordered him to be taken into 
_ cuſtody with Madam de Pivardiere. During 
this time all places were ſcarched for M. de 
Pivardiere; having found him at Auxeme, 
| they informed him of what had paſſed, when 


he immediately haſtened to prove the falſity of 


the accuſation entered againſt his wife; his 
preſence ought to have put an end to the law- 
| ſuit, 
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ſuit, but owing to an unheard of fingularity, 
the proſecutors accuſed him of being an im- 
poſtor ; they refuſed to believe the teſtimony 
of numerous and reſpectable witneſſes, who 
depoſed that it was truly M. de la Pivardiere ; 
in a word, they carried the trial before the 
parliament. The firſt arret was not favourable, 
becauſe M. de la Pivardiere, who feared being 
puniſhed for bigamy, had not made his.appear- 
ance. His ſecond wife, who had perſuaded 
him to all theſe ſteps, neceſſary to the preſer- 
vation of her rival, went and threw herſelf at 
the feet of Lewis XIV. to aſk a proteQion for 
her huſband; having obtained it, M. de la Pi- 
vardiere delivered himſelf priſoner, was ac- 
knowledged in an authentic manner, and thus 

the affair concluded. ; 
— AtTRoUGH during the courſe of the pro- 
ceſs, M. de la Pivardiere had ſupported the 
honour of his wife, even upon the accuſation 
of adultery, he was not the lefs perſuaded that 
the Prior de Miſeray had diſhonoured him; in 
confequence he refuſed to return to the caſtle 
of Narbonne, and to ſee her who inhabited it, 
The ſeparation which went the neareſt to his 
heart, and which cauſed him to ſhed the moſt 
iy | bitter 
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bitter tears, was that to which he was forced 
with his ſecond wife; he lived but a thort time 
after, 
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ALT ER the dk of Stilico, whom the 
Edpanc Honorius cauſed to periſh, Alaric, 


King of the Goths, reſolving to revenge the 
death of this officer whom he loved, adianced 
into Italy After ſeveral attacks, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rome, which he abandoned to the 
pillage of his troops, without the 7 mperor's 
daring to oppoſe him. His vengeance would 
probably have extended farther, had he not 
been ſurprized by death. Ataulphe, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, ſound himſelf at the head of the ſame 
vid orious troops, and animated by the ſame 
ſpirit, when fortunately love ſoftened his fe- 
rocity. 
| Ar the taking of Rome, Placidia, fiſter of 
HFonorius, was among the number of the pri- 
ſoners. Her ftriking beauty made the moſt 


lively mpreſſion upon the heart of Ataulphe, 
and 
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and he aſpired only to the happineſs of eſpouſ- 
ing her: but the Princeſs, although a pri- 
ſoner, preſerved all the Roman pride ; ſhe 
ſtedfaſtly refuſed to give her hand to the King 
of the Goths, whole perſon was beſide far 
from pleaſing. I his Prince, inflead of employ- 
ing violence, ſought to render himſelf agreea- 
ble by the gentleneſs of his behaviour, as 
much to her, as to Honorius. It was this 
motive which engaged him to quit Italy, and 
to go into Gaul, to fight againſt the enemies 
of the empire. Such a conduct on the part 
of a barbarian Prince, gives a ſtrong proof ot 
the power of love, and merited that Hono- 
rius ſhould conſent to the marriage of Ataul- 
phe with Placidia ; but reaſons of Tate op- 
poſed it. 

Tux Princeſs was equally the tee of the 
yows and ambition of Conſtantius. This of- 
ficer had rendered great ſervices to the empire 
by the death of Conſtantine, and the defeat 
of Geronce. It was dangerous to give him 
cauſe of diſcontent, and it was equally ſo to 
refuſe the demand of Ataulphe. Placidia deli- 
vered her brother from this embarraſſment; 


touched with the paſſion and attentions of the 
Gothic 
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Sothic Prince, ſhe conſented to give him her 
hand, and Conſtantius could not complain of 


the Emperor, who had not in any ſhape con- 
tributed to this marriage. Ataulphe dying a 
ſhort time after, Placidia, his widow, was ſent 
back to Honorius; then Conſtantius renewed 
his demand. The beauty of the Princeſs 


without doubt contributed to ſo ardent a re- 
ſearch; but ambition had a great ſhare in it, 

as it aiterwards a pea ed, for having obtained 
the hand of Flacidia, Conſtantius forced Ho- 


norius to make him an aſſociate in the em- 


pire. He reigned only eight months and ſome 
days; but after his death Placidia continued 


to reign in the weſt, with her ſon Valen- 


tinian III. 
Anno 420. 
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ANC E Bafſi, ſtyled Politian, born at Mon- 
te pulciano, in Tuſcany, one of the moſt learned 
and poliſhed writers of his age, is a proof, 
added to many others, that the weakneſſes of 

5 love 
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love are often blended with the greateſt merit. 
Without entering into a detail of the events 


love might cauſe Politian in the courſe of his 
life, we ſhall content ourſelves by obſerving 


that it was a paſſion which occaſioned his 


death, in an age little advanced. 
W fee in a letter from Balſac, that ** as 


Poliiian ſung to his lute at the top of a ſtair- 


cafe, a ſong which he had before compoſed for 
a girl with whom he was in love; being come 
to certain very pathetic ſtanzas, his lute fell 
from his hands, and he alſo fell from the top to 
the bottom of the ſtaircaſe, and broke his 
neck.” 

Ornz authors report that Politian daſhed 


his brains out againſt a wall, from not being 
able to gain the heart of a _ with whom he 
was in love. 


Anno 1494- 
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what they call diſhonoured by his wife, that 


every 
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every one knows it, and is amuſed at his ex- 


pence, white he is, perhaps, himſelf ignorant 
of his diſgrace; it is a melancholy trath, of 
which we always fear to acquaint a huſband. 
Saint Jerome, as an example, cites the great 


Pompy. Mucia his wife, daughter of Quin- 


tus Mutius Scacyola, and ſiſter of Quintus 


Metellus Celer, gave herſelf up to the moſt 
unbridled licentiouſneſs; no one informed 
Pompy of it, becauſe no one could imagine he 


was ignorant of what was ſo public. He was 


however, ignorant, and did not learn his diſ- 
honour till informed of it by a ſoldier in his 


army. This information at firſt made little 
impreſſion on bim; but, upon reflection, he 


| ſent a letter of divorce to Mucia. | 
CAks Ak had been one of her lovers; it was 


even this intrigue, it is ſaid, which excited 
Pompia, the wife of Cefar, to revenge her- 
ſelf with Clodius. Certain it is, that this 
connection between Mucia and Cæſar, was 
become the talk of Rome. Metellus Celer, 
ſeeing his ſiſter divorced, declared himſelf the 
enemy of Pompy. which forced that great 
man, againſt his inclination, to join with 


Cæſar, by whom he had been diſhonoured; 
Yell © Oo 
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and it was this union, cauſed by an adultery, 
which ruined the republic. 

In all this, love had cauſed Pompy only a 
tranſient chagrin, which ought but lightly to 
affect a great man; but this ſame paſſion was 


afterwards more prejudicial to him, and con- 
_ tributed not a little to his ruin. 


To Mucia, ſucceeded Julia, daughter of 
Cæſar. Pompy loved her ſo tenderly, that he 
was long wholly engroſſed by the care of pleaſ- 
ing her, and of conducting her to the fineſt 
countries in Italy. This agreeable occupation 
made him neglect his intereſts, and Cæſar 
knew well how to profit by that neglect; be- 
fides, this life of eaſe and effeminacy injured 
Pompy greatly in the minds of his partizans, 
and occaſioned many ſlanderous reports to de 
circulated to his diſadvantage. | 

AFTER the death of Julia, Pompy mar- 


Tied Cornelia, daughter of Metellus Scipio, 
and widow of Publius Craſſus the younger, 


She was young and handſome : whether from 


love or jealouſy, is uncertain, but Pompy al- 


ways carried her with him, even when he diſ- 


puted with Czfar the empire of the world. 


She was at lang. at the time of the fa- 
mous 
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mods battle of Dyrrachium; Pompy was there 


vanquiſhed, and took refuge with Cornelia. 
It is ſaid, that if he had returned to the Par- 


thians, he might have recruited his party, and 
again have diſputed the world with Cæſar; 


but the youth and beauty of Cornelia, pre- 
vented her huſband's conducting her to a peo- 


ple who were unacquainted either with de- 


cency or civilization. To avoid all the acci- 


dents which his love forboded, Pompy with- 


drew into Egypt, where, a8 it is known, he 
was put to death, 
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AMONG. the number of conſiderations 
which engaged the celebrated Racine, to ceaſe 
writing for the theatre, love is faid to have 
been one. This poet was tenderly attached 


to la Champmele, a famous actreſs, by whom 
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he had a ſon. She forſook him for M. de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre, which gave riſe to the ſay- 
ing, “qu'on Tonnerre Vayoit deracine ” Al- 
though Racine might have been perſuaded of 
the general inconſtancy of women, and eſpeci- 
ally of an actreſs, he was very ſuſceptible of the 
infidelity he experienced, becauſe he tenderly 
loved, and this ſenſibility contributed greatly 


towards detaching him from the theatre. 
Anno 1680. La: 
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DON Armand, John le Bouthilier de Ran- 
1 ce, regular Abbot, reformer of the Maiſon- 
1 Dieu Notre-Dame de la Trappe, was born 
1 [1 at Paris in 1626. His family was originally 
W of Britanny, and bore the name of Bouthilier, 
= from ſeveral anceſtors of the Abbot having ex- 
3 | | erciſed the office of cup-bearer,to the Dukes of 
W Britanny. The Abbot had for his godfather, 
1 1 the Cardinal de Richlieu, who, if we believe 

1 | very 
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very authentic memoirs, was more than his 


godfather. 


Poss Ess ED of great riches by the death of 


one of his brothers, and from his beneſices, ü 


he became enamoured of the Dutcheſs of 


Montbaſon. This paſſion, which was very ar- 
dent, drew him from all the other pleaſures to 


which he had before given byaxſell up without 


reſerye. 


SoME circumſtances Kid prevented his 


; ſeeing the Dutcheſs during fome days, he 


haſtened to her houſe, and found ſhe had ex- 
pired a few hours before, of the ſmall pox. 
He had the melancholy curioſity. to contem- 
plate the countenance of a woman whom he 
had adored, and who had been of fingular 


8 beauty. What a frightful ſpectacle preſented 


itſelf to his view ! Thoſe features which had 


made ſo deep an impreſſion on his heart, were 


become hideous and diſguſting, not only by 
death, but from the ſmall- POX, which had 
defaced them with the moſt diſguſting marks. 


This disfigured corpſe effected fuch a revolu- 
tion in the mind of the Abbot de Rance, that 
he reſolved from that moment to renounce _ 


the world. Having made over his fortune in 


1 favour 


* 
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favour of the Hotel- Dieu, and of the Hoſpi- 
tal, and reſigned three Abbeys and two Prio- 


ries, he only preſerved that of la Trappe, 
where he eſtabliſhed the ſevere reform which 
{till exiſts. He died in 1900, | 

IT is faid, that before his converſion, and 
in the firſt moments of his grief, cauſed by 


the death of Madam Montbaſon, he made 
theſe verſes. 


Non, je ne verrai plus Sylvia, 

Un fort cruel me Va ravie 

Au milieu de ſes plus beaux jour; | 
Mais je ne ſens pas moins le pouvoir de fes Chemes, 
Et lorſque ſes beau yeux ſe ferment pour tonjour, 
Les miens ne ſont ouvertes que pour verſendes Larmes. 


RAYMOND LULLY. 


RAYMOND Lully was, it is ſaid, in his 
youth, governor of the Iſle of Majorca. He 
there became enamoured of a lady remarkable 


for her wit and beauty. She appeared flattered 


by her conqueſt ; but although every thing an- 


_ nounced that ſhe poſſeſſed a ſoul of ſenfibility, 


| and 
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and a tender heart, ſhe conſtantly refuſed to 
grant her lover what he called the recompence 
of his cares, and the price of his love. Lully 
was not to be repulſed; he preſſed, he con- 
jured, and played the part of a deſperate lo- 
ver; his miſtreſs appeared at length to be van- 
quiſhed, and appointed him a rendezvous. 
There, after having proteſted to Lully that 


| ſhe loved him with ail the tenderneſs he could 
deſire, that her refuſals had coſt her as much 


as they had himſelf, ſhe uncovered her boſom, 
and diſcovered the diſguſting wounds of a can- 


cer which conſumed her. This fight drew 


tears from Lully, and extinguiſhed his defires ; 
but his heart was not healed. Engroſſed by 
the obje& which had enflamed him, and de- 
ſpairing ever to poſſeſs her, he gave up his 
place, turned hermit, and made a voyage to 
the Holy Land, On his return, he came to 
Paris, and ſtudied philoſophy under Rainal- 


dus. It is known that he made an aſtoniſhing 
progreſs, and that he has merited the reputa- 


tion he {till enjoys. 
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R HO D E S (THE SIEGE OF). 


IHE women greatly diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves when Solomon II. beſieged Rhodes. 


One among them of Greek origin, and of 


ſingular beauty, who was the miſtreſs of the 
governor of the forts of the city, having 
learned that her lover had been killed, advanced 
towards the wall, holding two young infants 


Which ſhe had by the Chevalier; hurried on 
by deſpair, after having made the ſign of tile 


croſs upon theſe innocents, and embraced 
them tenderly, ſhe cut their throats and threw 
them into the flames. Soon aſter ſhe ran to 


the place where her lover loſt his life, .and 


ſeizing his coat and ſword, yet ſtained with 


his blood, ſhe darted like a meteor into the 


midſt of the Turks, where ſhe:periſted, after 


having killed and WOUnges ſeveral. 


Anno 1522. 
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WILLIAM II. ſirnamed Rufus, King of 
England, who was unfortuately killed by ac- 
cident while bunting, left no children to fue- 
ceed him. He had two brothers, Robert and 
Henry. The firſt poſſeſſed the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, Which he ſold to William, and went 
to acquire glory againſt the Infidels. On the 
death of Wi.liam, the crown, by right of ſuc- 
ceſion, belonged to Robert, and although 
Henry, his brother, being then in England, 
availed himſelf of that circumſtance to take 
poſſeſſion of the throne ; Robert would have 
ſurmounted this, if he had not indolently re- 
poſed in the arms of love. In travelling 
through Italy, on his return from Aſia, where 
he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by virtues which 
rendered him worthy a crown, he beheld Sy- 
billa, daughter of the Count Converſana. 
He was ſo much ftruck with her beauty, that 
after having married her, he ſojourned a year 
in that country, to give himſelf up more freely 
to the tranſports of his new paſſion. During 
this time his partizans in England, waited his 
return with impatience, and were abſolutely 
2 3 K 5 ignorant 
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ignorant that he was ſo near them. 6 This 
delay loſt Robert the crown of England, which 


the great fame of this Prince in the Cruſades, 
his birth-right, and the right he farther ac- 
quired by the preceding treaty with the late 


King, his brother, would infallibly have in- 


ſured him.” By this treaty it was ſtipulated, 
that which of the two, William or Robert, 
ſhould die firſt without An the other 
ſhould ſucceed him, - 

Anno 1100. + 
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,, RENEE de Rohan, FREE XR of Show 
the Fourth of the name, Lord of Guimene, 


became the widow of Francis de Rohan, Lord 


de Gie. Her birth, beauty, and wealth, made 


her early ſought in marriage by the firſt noble- 


men in the kingdom. He who appeared to 
prevail over his rivals, was Rene de Laval, 
Lord of Louve ; but the moſt ardent of the 
fair widow's lovers, was the baſtard de Bucil, 
ſon of the Count de Sancome, one of the 

| braveſt 
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braveſt men of his time, and ſtrongly attached 
to the Duke of Guiſe. To put the Count de 
Laval, and others, out of the way, de Bucil had 
the preſumption to publiſh, that he had a pro- 
miſe of marriage written and ſigned by Madam 
de Rohan; he even had the aſſurance to add, 
that ſhe had granted him every favour. The 
Count de Laval thought himſelf obliged: to 
revenge the inſult done to the woman he loved, 
and as he would not honour the baſtard ſo far 
as to fight with him, he aſſaſſinated him at 
Orleans. Another author pretends that he 
was killed in a duel. Notwithſtanding. the 
reputation of the High Conſtable de Montmo- 
rency, who publicly took the part of the Count 
de Laval, the Houſe of Guiſe prevailed. The 
poſſeſſions of the Count were ſeized, and he 
was obliged to ſave himſelf by flight, but a: 
| ſhort time after he obtained pardon, and mar- 
ried Renee de Rohan. This adventure much 
encreaſed the diſſention which already reigned; 
between the Princes of the Houſes. of Lor- 
raine and Montmorency, and it is known how- 
aäatally this enmity terminated for France. 
| Anno 1562. 4 
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ROMIIL DA. Dutcheſs of Frejus, had re- 
tired into that city after the death of Ciſul- 
phas, her huſband, and there brought up her 
children. The weakneſs of her ſex made Ca- 
canus, King of the Huns, think, that he 
might eaſily take poſſeſſion of a city defended 
by a woman; in conſequence he befieged 
Frejus. Romilda appeared, at firſt, determined 
to defend herſelf to the laſt extremity ; as_ſhe- 
walked one day upon the ramparts of the city, 
to examine the fituation of the enemy, ſhe per- 
ceived Cacanus, who made the circuit of the 
wall on horſeback. 

His good mien produced ſuch a Prehn effect 
upon the heart of the Dutcheſs, that ſhe ſent 
to him, making a propoſal to deliver up Fre-. 
jus, on condition that he would marry her. 
The barbarian did not think proper to refuſe, 
and promiſed all that the defired : upon en- 
tering the city he conducted himſelf with the 
moſt unheard of cruelty, deſtroying all with 
fire and ſword ; at length, to make an appear- 
ance of performing his promiſe, he flept with 
Romilda, and the next day had her tied toa 


take, where ſhe died miſerabl 
5 1. 


KR O r 


DARlus Nothus, King of Perſia, had two 
ſons, the one named Arſace, who ſucceeded 
him under the name of Artaxerxes- Mnemon, 
and the other called Cyrus the younger, who 
is known by his revolt againſt his brother, 
and by the retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks 
under Xenophon. 

ARSACEs, before the death of his father, 
married Statira, the daughter of Hidarne, one 
of the greateſt nobles of the realm. In con- 
ſequence of this marriage, Darius, to reffect 
more honour on the family of Statira, married 
the Princeſs Hameſtris his daughter, to Feri- 
tenchines, the brother of Statira; till then, 
every one had reaſon to be content, but it 
was not long before love interfered to trouble 
this happineſs. 

TERITENCHINES had Rill another ſiſter 
named Roxana, whoſe beauty and addreſs i in- 
fpired all who knew her, with admiration. 
Theſe charms made the moſt lively impreſſion 
on the heart of her brother, who, forgetting 
that he had married the daughter of his King, 
abandoned himſelf entirely to his paſſion for 

Roxana, 
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| Roxana. He was ſenſible that Hameſtris was 
an invincible obſtacle to his deſires : ſeduced 


by love, and inſeniible of the danger to which 
he expoſed himſelf, he conceived the cruel de- 


fign of deftroying his wife. This black pro- 
ject, which probably he had the imprudence - 


to entruſt in confidence to ſome favourite, 
came to the ears of Darius. 3 

As Teritenchines was the powerful governor 
of a large province, the King dared not puniſh 
him openly ; but he cauſed him to be aſſaſſi- 
nated by Udiaſtus, his friend, who was recom- 


| penced with the government of the man he 


had deſtroyed. I his murder was followed by. 
the moſt tragic ſcenes: the ſons of Udiaſtus, 
ſtruck with horror at the crime of their father,. 
took the ſons of I eritenchines under their 
protection, end revolted. Darius found no 
great difficulty in ſeizing the principal conſpi - 
rators: he delivered them, with all the family. 


of Hidarne, into the hands of Queen Paryſa» 


tis, the mother of Hameſtris. That Princeſs 


ſet no bounds to her vengeance ; the beautiful 
Roxana, perhaps the innocent cauſe of all, 


was ſawed in two; the others periſhed by dif- 
* ferent puniſhments ; ; and. it was not. without. 
difficulty - 


SMINTRALLES aw 


difficulty that Arſaces ſaved Statira his win, | 
whom he adored, from the carnage. 

Tux death of Darius was followed by new 
murders ; Statira, to revenge the miſerable 
end of all her family, put an end to the life of : 
Ucdiaſtus, the aſſaſſin of her brother, by the 
moſt cruel tortures. This Princeſs, in her 
turn, became a victim of the jealouſy of Pary- 
ſatis, and was poiſoned. | 

Year of the ade 50e 


I 
SAINTRAILES, 


AFTER the revolution at Paris by the 
maſſacre of the High Conſtable, d' Armagnac, 
and an infinite number of nobility, the Duke 
of Burgundy became maſter of the perſon of 
Charles VI. and in conſequence of the go- 
vernment; and he had, moreover, the art of 


pleaſing 
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pleaſing the Queen': the Dauphin, taught 


from his infancy to entertain the moſt impla-« 
cable hatred againſt the Duke, would never 
return to court, and conſequently made a ſe- 
parate party in the kingdom. Tt was in the 


beginning of theſe troubles and diviſions, that 


love de, rived this young Prince of one of his 
braveſt ſervants, and of the 1 important fortrels 
of Concy, in Valois. 

THe brave Etienne Vignoles, called la Hire, 
who afterwards fo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
was governor of the city; the caſtle was con- 
fided to the care of Saintrailes, or Xaintrailes. 
This officer had a miftreſs with whom he en- 


. truſted his honour, without confidering that, 


having none herſelf, ſhe was an ill depoſitory. 


| She became enamoured of a young priſoner of 


war, who promited to marry her if ſhe would 


procure him his liberty: it is not known whe- 


ther ſhe was ſenfible of all the danger of the 


courteſy, or whether ſhe deſigned to have fled 


with her lover. She foon, however, found 
the conſequences of her crime; ſleeping with 
Saintrailes, the took from under the bolſter 
the keys of the great tower, and opened it 
to the priſoners, who were very numerous. 
E he young man had concerted with his com- 
| panions, 
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paniens, how to effect more than his own li- 
berty; they went to the apartment of Sain- 
trailes, put the ſoldiers to the ſword, and 

poignarded the governor. After this they eaſily 

made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, and 
one of them run to advertife Luxembourg, 
who was in the neighbourhood. La Hire, in- 
formed of what had paſſed, in the fame mo- 
ment attacked the caſtle by the city. The ar- 
rival of Luxembourg, followed by a great 
number of his troops, obliged la Hire to think 
rather of defending himſelf, than making an 
attack, and reduced him to the neceſſity of re- 
tiring, with his garriſon, to Montagn and 
Guiſe. Luxembourg remained in poſſeſſion 
of Coucy, and took advantage of the great 

riches they found in the caſtle. | 

Anno 1418. 
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ALL that relates to gallantry, appertains to 
our ſubject; we ſhall therefore place in this 
collection, the whimſical and ſingular project 
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of a Frenchman, named Saintre, who formed 


a brotherhood or fraternity, of five chevaliers, 


and as many ſquires, who engaged to combat 
with the lance and ſword, for the honour of 


the ladies, all the chevaliers and {quires who 


would accept the challenge. The chevaliers 
were, Saintre, Mailly, Precigny, de Benil, and 
Craon; the names of the five ſquires were, 


_ Genlis, Mouy, Derby, Deſbarres, and Cler- 


mont, all of the firſt families in the kingdom, 


Charles VI. who then reigned, approved their 
project, carreſſed them, and even cauſed four 


thouſand crowns to be given to Faintre, and 


five hundred to each of the brothers. From 
the example of the King, the Queen and Prin- 


ces preſented them with rich habits, and filver 
plate. Theſe ten adventurers travelled over 
France and Germany, without any memorable 
exploit. At Cologne, ten German lords ac- 


cepted their defiance, and fought in preſence 


of Venceflas, King of the Romans, of the 
Queen his wife, and of all the court. The 
combat was not concluded; Venceſlas ordered 
the combatants to be ſeparated, as having per- 
formed their duty. It is pretended that from 


this, the defeat of the Germans, who began 


iD 
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to loſe ground, was foreſeen. The King of 
the Romans loaded the French knights with 
honours ; he inſiſted upon their eating with 
him and the Queen, and ſent them back laden 
with preſents. This was the ſole fruit of this 


bravado and French gallantry. 
Anno 1389. 


s AP H oO. 


SAPHO, who has been ſo diſtinguiſhed in 
all antiquity for her charming poetry, became 
the victim of that paſſion ſhe had ſo often ce- 
lebrated in verſe. When a widow, ſhe fell 

_ deſperately in love with a young man, named 
Phaon, and even laid aſide the modeſty of her 
ſex to make the firſt advances ; but the expe- 
rienced from him only coldneſs and inſenſibi- 

| lity. The young man, to free himſelf from 
her importunity, retired into Sicily. Sapho 
followed him, and after having again eſſayed 
every means without ſucceſs, to render the 
heart of Phaon ſenſible, or at leaſt grateful, 


2 SCAMANDER. 


ſhe found no other remedy for her grief and 
deſpair, than that of precipitating herſelf from 
a high rock into the ſea. 


SHE was born at Mytilena, in the Iſle of 


Leſbos, and lived in year 1:0 before Chriſt. 


SCAMANDER. 


SCAMANDER, otherwiſe Xanthus was a 
river of Phrygia, near Troy. It is ſaid, that 


when the young women of the country were 


betrothed, they went and bathed in the Sca- 
mander, and made an offering of their virgi- | 
nity. Eſchines, in one of his letters, relates 
2 pleaſant anecdote on this ſubject, of which 
he fays he had, in ſome meaſure, been, a 


| witneſs. 


A YouNG woman of the country, named 


4 Callerhoe, diſtinguithed by her beauty and 


birth, had made a lively, impreſſion upon Ci- 
mon, the Athenian, ; but he was too late, the 
was promiſed to another. Cimon not able to 
change this decree, and informed of the cuſ- 
tom of the country, reſolved to profit by it. 


The 


SCAMANDES. am 
The day that Callerhoe went to make an offer 
of her virginity to Scamander, Cimon having 
a chaplet of bulruſhes and roſes, and habited 
as if he had been the god of the river, hid 
* himſelf upon the banks, and when the beau- 
tiful Callerhoe had entered the water, and pro- 
neunced the uſual words, Cimon appeared, 
declared that he accepted her offer with plea- 
ſure, and on her leaving the water convinced 
her that her vows were accepted. Eſchines af- 
ſures us that he accompanied Cimon in his 
voyage, and that having reproached him with 
this action, he excuſed himſelf with replying 
that certainly ſeveral others had done the fame 
before him. The moſt whimſical part of the 
adventure is, that Callerhoe really believed ſhe 
| had had an amour with a god; for four days 
after, having perceived Cimon, who was view- 
ing a proceſſion which the bridegrooms made 
in honour of Venus, ſhe faluted him with 
great reſpe&, and ſhewing him to her nurſe 
« See,” ſaid ſhe, there is the god Scamander.” 
This ſimplicity made the nurſe burſt into a 
laugh, and the anecdote became public, It is 


known that la Fontaine has {ilfully embel- 
* this circumſtance, 


* 80k 
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UNDER the empire of Claudius, lived one 
Scipio, who had married a beautiful woman, 
named Poppia. Among her lovers, and the 
had many, was reckoned the Pantomine 
Mncſter, Unfortunately for Poppia, he had 
equally the good fortune to pleaſe the Empreſs 
Meſſaline, who not chuſing to divide the fa- 
vours of her lover with any one, forced Pop- 


pia to kill herſelf. This circumſtance ſhews 


how very ignorant Claudius was of what was 
done in his name, for, ſome days after being 


at table with Scipio, he aſked him why he had 
Not brought his wife, This Poppia, who was 


the handſomeſt woman of her time, was the 
mother of that famous Poppia of whom we 


have ſpoken in the article of Nero. 


Anno of Rome 803. 
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SEPTIMIUS. 


WHEN the outlawry was publiſhed and ex- 
ecuted by order of the triumvirate Octavius, 
An- 
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Antony, and Lepidas, ſeveral wives, truly at- 
tached to their huſbands, gave proofs of their 
conjugal love, by ufing their intereſt to pre- 
ſerve their lives; but there were a great num 
ber of others who availed themſelves of this 
opportunity to follow their evil inclinations: 
the wife of Septimus is particularly cited. 
This Roman not having incurred the hatred 
of the triumvirate, had done nothing to be 
ranked among the outlaws. His only crime, 
and he was probably ignorant of it, was that 
of being a reſtraint to his wife, who had long 
entertained a ſcandalous commerce with one 
of the favourites of Antony. Through the 
means, and perhaps at the ſolicitation of her 
lover, Septimius was outlawed ; his guilty wife 
had the cruelty even to deliver him herſelf to 
the murderers. His death ſet her at liberty to 
' marry her lover, but decency required ſome 
delay; this wretched woman, hurried on by 
her paſſion, made none, but married the ſame 
day that Septimius loſt his life. 
Year of Rome 710. 
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v HILE Septimus Acqudinus was gover- 
nor of Antioche, he cauſed an inhabitant of 
that city to be impriſoned for not having paid 
a gold livre, to the amount of which he had 
been taxed, and at the ſame time he con- 


demned him to be hung, if it was not paid 


within the term fixed. The miſery of this 
untortunate man -put it out of his power to 


obtain what they aſked, and he expected no- 


thing but death, when his wife propoſed a ſin- 
gular means to fave him. She told him that 
a rich voluptuous man offered her a livre of. 
gold, on condition that ſhe would ſleep a 
night with him; ſhe added, that as her huſ- 
band was maſter of her perſon, it reſted with 
him to determine, whether he would rather 
be hung, or be a cuckold : the priſoner was 
very fond of his wife, nevertheleſs he did not 
heſitate, and preferred life to that phantom 
men call honour. The wife made the ſacri- 
fice, and the next day haſtened to her huſband, 


bearing a purſe which ought to have given him 


liberty. What is h-r I and indignation, 
| when 
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when ſhe finds only droſs in this purſe which 
has coſt her ſo dear. Without loſing time in 
fruitleſs tears, which cannot remedy her mis- 
fortune, ſhe goes to the governor, and inge- 
guouſly recounts what has happened. Septi- 
mus, aſh:med to have cauſed ſuch an event, 
bimſelf paid the golden livre for the priſoner, 
and adjudged to the wife, the piece of land 
from whence the earth had been taken which 
ſhe found 1n the purſe. 

Anno 340. 4 
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SAINT Tanche, who was honoured in the 
dioceſe of Troyes, the tenth of October, is 
indebted only to love for the martyr's crown: 
She was born in the village of Saint Ouen, 
in Champagne, towards the year 620, and had 
VoL, =—_ L = _ attained 
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attained the age of ſeventeen, when her god- 
father, who lived at Arcis, invited her, as alſo 

her father and mother, to make him a viſit. 
The father and mother went, but Tanche 

ſtayed behind to mind the houſe. The god- | 
father, however, being . deſirous of ſceing her, 
ſent a domeſtic for her with a horſe, and T anche 
preſently got herſelf in readineſs to depart. 
The companion of her journey was young ; he 
was much ſtruck with the beauty of Tanche, 
and made the moſt ardent and preſſing decla- 
ration of the ſentiments with which ſhe had in- 
ſpired him. This young and virtuous girl re- 
faſted his ſolicitation, and deſpiſed even his 


threats. The young man, tranſported with 
rage, then threw her from the horſe, and 
Kruck off her head in the meadow of Huiſtre, 


where ſhe is honoured, as alſo in the envi- 

rons. The hiſtorian doe: not inform us whe- 

ther this wicked man contented himſelf with 

taking her life. 15 | 
Anno 637. 
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HEN Belifarius entered Italy to make 

war upon the Goths, Theodat their King, 
taking no precautions to defend himſelf, tran- 
quilly beheld this general take poſſeſſion of 
Naples, without ſending any ſuccours to the 
inhabitants of that city. The Goths, enraged 
at this baſeneſs, which even occaſioned ſuſ- 
picions of treaſon, depoſed their King, and 
ſet Vitigis upon the throne. This new Prince, 
to free himſelf from a competitor, ordered 
one of his officers, named Oparis, to purſue 
Theodat, who bad taken flight, and to bring 
him back dead or alive. Optaris had received 
an injury, which made him execute theſe or- 
ders with pleaſure. A ſhort time before he 
had been on the point of marrying a handſome 
girl with whom he was in love; Theodat, 
from a ſhameful injuſtice, oppoſed this union, 
and had even forced the young woman to give 
her hand to another. Optaris had not yet for- 
gotten this affront ; he continued his purſuit 
- with the greateſt activity, and when he had 
found the unfortunate Theodat, maſſacred him. 
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THEODURE 


IT is known that on the revolt of the Cor- 
ficans, there went into their Iſle, one named 


Theodore, Baron of Newhof, a gentleman 


of the county of la Marck, an adventurer 
who had frequented the different courts of 
Europe, and had art and credit enough to de- 
termine the rebels to elet him their King. 


In this high degree of elevation, where for- 


tune did not long ſupport him, he became 


enamoured of a young woman, the ſiſter of 


one of his guards. The girl liſtened to, and 
received with a ſecret pleaſure the vows of her 
ſovereign; but her brother, not conſidering it 
an honour to have a ſiſter the miſtreſs of the 
King, expoſtulated with her rather roughly 
upon it, even in the houſe where the Prince 
was. Theodore, piqued and incenſed at what 


he conſidered as want of reſpect, ordered him 
to be ſaized by the guards, and hung at the 


window : no one obeying, he reſolved him- 
ſelf to puniſh the inſolence of this ſubject; 


' the young man ſeeing upon this that he muſt 
defend his — armed with a chair, and aſſiſt· 


ed 
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ed by his comrades, obliged Theodore to con- 
ceal himſelf til: this ſtorm was paſſed. 
Anno 1736. | 


THIB AUT 25 

THIBAULD I. Duke of Lorraine, fon of 
Ferry, thought he ought to profit by the trou- 
bles which agitated the empire under the reign 
of Frederick il. to retake the citadel of Ro- 
ſheim, of which the Emperor had made him- 
ſelf maſter. While the Prince was in Saxony, 
Thibauld appeared before Roſheim, and took 
_ poſſeſſion of it with the greateſt facility; he 
cven made great rava_es in Alſace. Frederick 
informed of this diforder, haſtened to Lor- 
raine with his cavalry. I hibauld, ſhut up 
and beſieged in Amance, was obliged to im- 
plore the mercy of the Emperor, who kept 
bim priſoner. He regained his liberty at the 
entreaties of the Biſhop of Metz, but it was 
very fatal to him, He was followed by a cour- 
tezan, bribed, it is ſaid, by Frederick, who 
L 3 | gained 
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= TIBERIVUVS NERO. 
gained an abſolute aſcendancy over Thibauld, 
and gave him a ſlow poiſon, of which he 


died a ſhort time after at Nancy. 
Anno 1220, 


TIBERIUS NERO. 
 TIBERIUS Nero, grandſon of Appius 


Claudius the Blind, married Livia, the daugh- 
ter of Livius Druſus Claudianus, and had 


two children by her, of whom the eldeſt is 
the ſubject of the following article. Tiberius 
was of the party of Cæfar; after the death of 
that great man, he was divided upon which 
cauſe he ought to eſpouſe, and at length 


ranked himſelf on the ſide of the triumvirate. 


To make his court to Auguſtus, who was 
enamoured of Livia, he gave her up to him, 
whether voluntarily, or from neceſſity, is un- 
certain, for upon this authors vary. Three 


months after, Livia was brought to bed of a 


ſon; it was believed, and ſaid publicly, that 


[this child, who was named Claudius Druſus 


Nero, was rather indebted for his birth to 
1 8 88 
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Auguſtus than Tiberius. Among the rail- 


leries that it occaſioned, it was ſaid, that with 
men fo fortunate as Auguſtus, every thing 
proſpered, and that he could even give birth 
to children in three months. 5 

IT is not improper to obſerve, that this Li- 
via, who in becoming the wife of Auguſtus, 
obtained over him the moſt abſolute dominion, 
was a ſhort time before cloſely purſued with 
Tiberius Nero, her huſband, by the ſoldiers 
of Auguſtus, during the war excited by Ful- 


via, the wife of Antony; and it was by one 


of the moſt fortunate chances that Livia 
| wore: death. 
Year of Rome 715. 


'TIDIUS LABEO. 


II plus Labeo was 3 by Veſti- 
lia his wife, and had ſtill the misfortune of 
being publicly reprimanded upon that account. 
It was the duty of the married men at Rome, 
either to give up their adulterous waves to the 

judges, or to puniſh them ihemſelves. Tidius 


EC had 
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had done neither the one nor the other, and it 


was the accuſers who announced Viſtilia guilty 
of Adultery. The diſorders of this woman 


were ſo public, that ſhe thought bould 
not be able to avoid condemnation, but by 
going to the Adile, to inſcribe her name 


among the women who publicly gave them- 
ſelves up to incontinence. This ſtep, which. 


the law allowed, did not ſave her, as ſhe had. 


| recourſe to it after the accuſation ; ſhe was 
condemned to baniſhment in the Ifle Se- 


riphe, one of the Cyclades. Tidius was re- 
primanded by the judges for having neglected 
to reſtrain, or to inform againſt his wife, It 


was on this occaſion that the ſenate made a 


decree, © fortidding thoſe women whoſe fa. 
thers, grandfathers, or huſbands might have 
been Roman Knights, to go to the Mdiles, 


to devote themſelves to public libertiniſm.“ 


Year of Rome 772, 


1 1 T 
IT is known that the Emperor Titus, fon 
of Veſpaſian, was the delight of mankind, 
B | | 4 aud 
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and that his example has ever been propoſed 
as a model for every King to imitate, if he 
would merit the affections of his people, and 
render them happy. 

Wren Veſpafian aſcended the throne, Ti- 
tus was married to Marcia Farnilla, who was 
brought to bed of a girl while her huſband 
was at the taking of Jeruſalem. This Prince, 
covered with laurels in Judea, was not able to 
reſiſt the charms of Berenice, ſiſter of King 
Agrippa; he loved her with fuch paſſion, that 
he promiſed to marry her. Cn his return from 
his expedition againſt the Jews, he brought 
Berenice to Rome: the beauty of this Princeſs 
gained her many adoreis. Although it was 
dangerous to become the rival of the Empe- 
ror's fon, Cecinna, one of the conſuls, was 
bold enough to declare himſelf the lover of 

Berenice. Titus perſuaded himſelf this rival 
was not hatcd by the Princeſs, and liſtening 
only to his fury, he cauſed Cecinna to be 
maſlacred on leaving a ſupper to which he was 
invited. He would have made it appear that this 
ſenator bad attempted to excite a revolt among 
the ſoldiers; but the more penetrating conſi- 
der the death of Cecinna merely as the effe& 
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of Titus's jealouſy. The Prince, to this crime 
ſoon after added an injuſtice ; to pleaſe Bere- 
nice he divorced Marcia Furnilla. But when 
he aſcended - the throne, after the death of 
Veſpaſian, virtue regained her empire over his 
mind, and Titus, whom love had rendered 
criminal, had the reſolution to renounce his 


paſſion. He was inflexible to the prayers, the 


tears, and reproaches of a Princeſs whom he 


: adored, and ſent her back into Jugen. : 


Year of Rome 


U. 


nnn e. 


URRAQUE, or Urraca, daughter of Al. 
phous VI. King of Leon, of Caſtile and of 


Toledo, inherited all theſe kingdoms at the 


death of her. father. She eſpouſed, in her ſe- 


cond marriage, Don Alphonſo, King of Ar- 


ragon and of Navarre. This Princeſs, little 
. ſcrupulous 
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ſcrupulous upon her conduct, knew no other 
laws than her pleaſures, and gave herſelf up to 
them without any remorſe or regard to decen- 
cy. Alphonſo was ſenſible of it before he 
married her, but the brought him in dower 
ſeverat valuable kingdoms, and the Prince 
thought it was not buying them too dear, to 
ſubmit to diſhonour. Soon after the diſorders 
of Urraque obliged Alphonſo to confine her. 
By dint of promiſes ſhe obtained her liberty, 
but ſhe did not uſe it with more moderation 
the even gave hei ſelf up to ſuch ſcandalous ex- 
ceſſes, that the King cauſed her to be impri- 
foned a ſecond time. T he prelates then de- 
clared the marriage of Urraque null, by the 
Pope, and proclaimed young Alphonſo, ſor 
of this Princeſs by Raymond of Burgundy; 
her firſt huſband, king. She was ignomi- 
niouſly divorced by King Alphonſo, who re- 


ſtored her liberty, periuaded this would be the 


means of creating diviſions in the kingdoms 
of Caſtile and Leon, by which he might pro- 
fit. At length arms were taken. The army of 
the Queen was routed by her huſband, near 
Candeſpina; and Don Gomez, one of his fa» 
vourites, was killed there. After this victory, 

Alphonſo marched againſt the young King, 
2 | and 
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reren 


and vanquiſhed him. To refit the conqueror, 
they reconciled Urraque with her fon; but this 


union was not of long duration ; the Princeſs 


paſſionately loved Don Pedro de Lara, who 


governed the people with great tyranny ; the 


Caſtillans obliged this favourite to fly the kKing- 
dom, and Urraque then found herſelf obliged 
to reſign her kingdoms in favour of her fon, 
and to lead a private life. 1 | 
TrrsPrinceſs rendered herſelf ſo odious, that 
when the ambaſladors of France went to de- 


mand in marriage for their maſter, one of the 


daughters of Alphonſo IX. they choſe Blanch, 
who had the leait beauty, becauſe her ſiſter was 
named Urraque. The Princeſs who is the ſub- 
je& of this article, died in 1125, in giving 
birth to a child, the fruit of her incontinence. 


& 


V A LD ES (Joann). 


JOHN Valdes, a young Spaniard, who 
came to Rome under the pontificate of Julis 
II. had the art of procuring the eſteem and 

| friendſhip 
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friendſ{kip of the great, and by this means he 
obtained rich benefices. Love deſtroyed his 
good fortune. He ſew and loved the daugh- 
ter of a ſenator, who was as virtuous as beau- 
tiful, inſomuch that after ſeveral uſeleſs at- 
temptz to ſeduce her, Valdes conſented to the 
marriage, ſolely becauſe he could not obtain 
what he deſired. Blinded by the violence of 
his paſſion, he ſpoke of his marriage, and 
even ſigned the contract. He touched the de- 
ciſive moment, when his future father-in law, 
apprized that Valdes had entered into holy 
orders, tendered complaints againſt him, and 
cauſed him to be confined at the caſtle Saint 
Arge. This affair, which might have become 
very ſerious, intimidated Valdes, who pro- 
miſed to give up all his benefices, and even in 
favour of the prieithood, if the Pope would 
permit him, to marry his miſtreſs without 
any portion. Upon this promiſe he was fuf. 
fered to go out of priſon, under bail. While 
they were endeavouring to obtain the diſpen- 
ſation, the regret of foregoing ſuch good be- 
nefices, and the grief of not being able, with- 
out this ſacrifice, to. poſſeſs the woman he 
adored, turned his brain, and he threw him- 
ſelf from the top of his houſe, His miſtreſs, 
| who 
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who was truly attached to him, reſolved not 


to ſurvive ; they, it is true, oppoſed the firſt 


exceſs of her deſpair, but the retired from the 


world, and became a nun, 


VIDAME de CHARTRES (M. IB). 


M. LE viDdAMe of Chartres, who ſucceeded 


M. de Bonnivet in the place of colonel! gene- 


ral of the bands of Piedmont, was diſtinguiſhed 
by his extravagance, his magnificence, and 
gallantry. He had retired from the court 
after the death of Henry II. but as he was 


ſuſpected to have been concerned in the con- 
' ſpiracy of Amboiſe, he was arreſted, and put 
into the Baſtile, by order of | rancis II. If we 
believe Brantom, love was the principal cauſe 
of his misfortune; for he ſays, © that a great 


lady was very much blamed for this impriſon- 
ment, though at another time ſhe would not 
have played him this trick ; but what cannot 
be done when the love of a lady turns to ha- 
tred? ſhe will rack every invention to ſatisfy 


that hatred.“ 


TRE Vidame of Chartres was not liberated 


2 | till 


WOM NC 
till after the death of Francis II. and in bis pri- 


ſon he contracted a malady of which he died 
ſoon after. | 


W. 


W OM AN (a). 


A woOMAN of the environs of Marjevols, 
very jealous, learning one Sunday in the Car- 
nival, that her huſband was to dance at a 
houſe where there was to be ſeveral young girls, 
waited his return at his lodgings, - greatly agi- 

tated with the violence of her paſhon. On 

ſeeing him enter ſhe attempted to carry 
ber point by pretending to ſwoon. Her ſon, 
who thought ſhe was dead, broke out into 
ſuch lamentations, that the neigbours all run 
to their aſſiſtance. This fainting fit continued 
but a ſhort -time ; but, on recovering, ſhe ex- 
claimed that ſhe was poiſoned. Her huſband 
aſking who ſhe accuſed of this crime, You ! 
ſhe replied with fury. Ah, my friends, replied 
the huſband, let us call in a ſurgeon to open 
ber, and prove whether it is ſo. On theſe 
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232 N 
words every one burſt ino laughter; the wife 
regained reaſon and good humour, and was 
reconciled, at leaſt for tie moment, with her 


" huſband. 
Anno 1775. 


X. 


X E R X 3 


oN the return of Tacky, King of Perſia, 
from his unfortunate expedition againſt the 
Greeks, this Prince, who had been obliged to 
make his eſcape, after having carried three 
thouſand men againſt a handful of Grzeks, 
remained ſome time at Sardis. 
Love made him in this city forget his mis- 
' fortunes, but cauſed him ſome new ones. 
Matiſtes, brother of the King, had a wife 
Whoſe graces and beauty could not fail of in- 
ſpiring a great paſſion. Xerxes became deſpe- 
| rately 
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rately enamoured, and without reflecting that 
{le was the wife of his brother, that this bro» 
ther had always been attached to him, and 
had ſerved him with the greateſt zeal, he em- 
ployed all the means poſſible to diſhonour her. 
The virtue of the Princeſs was equal to her 
beauty ; ſincerely attached to her huſband, ſhe 
did not ſuffer herſelf to be dazzled by the pro- 
miſes of the King, nor intimidated by his 
threats ; ſhe remained firm in her duty. Xerxes, 
thinking to ſubdue her by honours, married her 
davghter Attainta, to Darius his eldeſt ſon, heir 
to the throne, The wife of Maſiſtes was ſen- 
ſible to this mark of f.vour ; ſhe expreſſed the 
moſt lively gratitude, but her virtue would 
not permit her to entertain any ſentiments 
more tender, nor to yield to the defires of the 
King. This Prince, deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
trauſplanted his views to the young, Attainta, 
| although ſhe had marricd his ſon; and he 
ſoon perceived that the daughter was leſs vir- 
tuous than her mother. | 
ON the arrival of the King at Suze, Queen 
Ameſtris preſenied him with a magnificent 
robe, the more precious as it was the work of 
her own hands, This Prince appeared before 
| Attainta 


mee nn 


Attainta with this rich preſent, and in the 
tranſports of his love promiſed the young 


Princeſs whatever ſhe ſhould demand. She re- 
plied, tha: ſhe bounded her wiſhes to the robe 
the King wore. Xerxes, knowing the conſe- 
quences of this preſent, warmly remonſtrated 


to his miſtreſs, but in vain; ſhe perſiſted in 


' her demand, and the King had the weakneſs 


to comply with it. Socn after Attainta ap- 
peared before all the court with this robe, a 
ſhining triumph for a young woman; the im- 
prudent Princeſs was ignorant of the misfor- 
tunes that would reſult from it. Ameſtris, 
who till this moment had only entertained ſuſ- 
picions, was now fully perſuaded of the hap- 


pineſs of ber rival. It is known what power 


jealouſy has on the heart of a woman, and 
eſpecially of a Queen. This Princeſs per- 
ſuaded herſelf that the mother of Attainta was 
author of the intrigue ; it was upon this in- 
nocent woman that ſhe began to exerciſe her 


revenge and fury. The birth-day of the King 
was a ſolemn feſtival, when the Prince was 


obliged to grant the Queen all ſhe aſked. Amei- 


t. is, the better to aſſure herſelf of vengeance, 


waited till this day, and then requeſted Xerxes 
to N up to FINE the wife of Maſiſtes; the 
King, 
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King, who well knew the motive of this de- 
mand, and the innocence of the perſon whom 
tlie Queen meant to ſacrifice, refuſed. But 
what power has not a beautiful and . 
woman over the mind of a weak man? Ameſa, 
tris inſiſted, wept, threatened, and Xerxes was 
ſo unjuſt and weak as to. yield. 'As ſoon as 
the Queen had the innocent victim ſhe ex- 
ated, in her power, ſhe cauſed. her breaſts, 
tongue, noſe, ears, and lips to be cut off, 
and in that dreadful ſituation ſent her home. 
Maſiſtes, . who adored his wife, abandoned him- 
ſelf to deſpair on ſeeing the unworthy and 
barbarous treatment ſhe had received. In- 
ſpired with the ideas of vengeance, he aſ- 
ſembled his family, his domeſtics, and all the 
people who belonged to him, and eſcaped pre- 
cipitately towards Bactrian, of which he was 
governar, with the deſign of raiſing an army, 
and of revenging in blood the injury he had 
ſuſtained The King, who was informed of 
his brother's flight, ſent after him a detach- 
ment of cavalry, who overtook, and maila- 
cred him, with all thoſe by whom he was ac- 
companied. 


Year of the world 525. 
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V. 


YORK (Tus puke or). 


„% AFTER the Duke of York, brother of 
Charles II. King of England, and whoſe mis - 
fortunes are well known, had publicly de- 
clared his marriage with Miſs Hyde, a mar- 
riage of which love had formed the firſt bands, 
and which the ſcruples of a tender conſcience 
had conclnded, he thought he might after- 
wards be allowed to give up a little to his na- 
tural i aconſtancy. He took the firſt that he 


found ready to his purpoſe. This was Lady 


Carnegny, who had already been at the ſervice 
of many others. She was ſtill handſome 
enough, and her natural good nature would 
not ſuffer her new lover to la:guith long in 
vain. All went on well during ſome time. 
Lord Carnegny, her hufband, was ſtill in 
Scotland ; but his father dying ſuddenly, he 
returned as ſuddenly with the title of Sou- 

” | theſk, 
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theſk, which his wife hated, but ſhe bore it 
Mill more patiently than his return. He had 
ſome intimation of the honour that had been 
done him in his abſence. He would not at 
firſt become the jealous huſband, but as it was 
very eaſy to Convince himſelf upon the truth 
of this report, he kept a cloſe watch upon 
his wife. Matters had been long concluded 
between the lady and the Duke of Vork; ne- 
vertheleſs, as this return obliged them to be 
ſomewhat upon their guard, he no longer 
went to the houſe of his miſtreſs, but in form, 
that is to lay, always accompanied by ſome 
friend to give his attendance the air of a 
viſit. 

Ix this time Talbot 3 from Portugal. 
This connection had been formed during his 
ablence; and without knowing who Lady 
Southaſk was, he learned that his maſter was 
in love with her. 

Some days after he accompanied the Duke 
there, for a blind. He was preſented ; ſome 
compliments paſſed on both fides, after which 
he thought it, his duty to leave his highneſs at 
liberty to pay his own, and withdrew into an 
anti-chamber., This anti-chamber looked into 

| the 
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the ſtreet, and Talbot ſet himſelf at the win- 


dow to view the paſſengers. 
HE had the beſt heart in the 1 on theſe 


occaſions, but was ſo ſubject to abſence and 


inadvertencies, that he had abſolutely left at 
London the complimentary letter with which 
he had been charged by the Duke, for the In- 
fanta of Portugal, and had not diſcovered it 
till he was going to have audience. 

HE was placed then, as we have ſaid, as a 
ſentinel, and was very attentive to his inſtruc- 
tions, when he perceived a coach draw up te 
the door without any concern, and with very 
little, when he ſaw a man alight, and heard 
him ſoon after coming up ſtairs. The devil, 
who ought not to be malicious in theſe ren- 
counters, brought Lord Southaſk in perſon ; 
they had taken care to ſend back the equipage 
of his highneſs, becauſe the lady had aſſured 
the Duke that her huſband was gone to a bull 
or bear beating. Lord Southaſk was not, 
therefore, aware, that ſuch good company was 
at home, and was much ſurprized to ſee Tal- 


bot tranquilly ſeated in the anti-chamber of 
his wife; his aſtoniſhment continued not long. 
Talbot had not ſeen him ſince his return from 


Flanders. 
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F landers, and without imagining that he had 


changed his name: Ah good morrow, Car- 


negy, good morrow, my fat pig! ſaid he, hold- 
ing out his hand, where haſt thou been, that I 
have not ſeen thee ſince at Bruſſels ? what doſt 
thou do here, haſt thou too deſigns upon the 
Southaſk? If that is the caſe, my poor friend, 

thou muſt change thy quarters, for I inform 
thee that the Duke of York is in love with 
her; and I tell thee farther, in confidence, 
that he is even now with the lady. Southaſk, 
confounded, as may be imagined, made no 
reply to all theſe interrogations. Talbot led 
him to the door, and as his friend, adviſed 
him to ſeek his fortune elſewhere. Southaſk 
not knowing what he had beſt do, re-entered his 
carriage ; and Talbot, charmed with the adven- 
ture, died with impatience till the Duke came 
out to give him the recital : but he was very 
much ſurprized to find that the hiſtory had no- 
thing in it ſo pleaſant for the parties con- 
cerned; and .he was much chagrined that 
Carnegny had only changed his name to draw 
from him the ſecret he had been imparting. 
Southaſk, convinced of his diſhonour, ſought, 
in the moſt infamous places, the moſt ſhame- 


ful 
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ful malady, but was not more than half re- 


venged, the lady having no further commerce 


with the perſon for whom it was ſo in- 


duſtriouſly prepared.” 
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